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Back of all principles of modern retailing practice is the fwadamental prin- 
ciple that goods must have merit. They must have character or a clever trade- 
mark and wide-spread advertising will fail of its purpose and result in just one 
purchase by a disappointed customer. The ultimate consumer must be given a 
square deal or the or laid sales plan will not avail. 


These principles of modern retailing are incorporated in the permanent pro- 
gram of the American Fruit Growers Inc. That program is built on the princi- 
ple that ey must be grown into fruits and vegetables marketed through its 
nation-wide sales system and quality must be kept in the fruits and vegetables by 
proper picking, grading, packing and shipping. 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., will —— with all growers and 
growers’ associations in improving the quality of their fruit, and in organizing 
and standardizing the industry. 

Organized by expert distributors, growers and economists it insures pro- 


ducers, consumers and the trade a service which the fruit and vegetable industry 
has long needed. 


The Blue Goose trademark is available to all growers and associations whose 
products are standardized through being grown and handled by approved methods. 


The American Fruit Growers Inc., offers to progressive growers and grow- 
ers’ associations whose products have character, the best selling service available. 
Right now give a thought to the concern that is going to sell your output for the 
coming season. 


American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 





Efficient 


Durable 


Soneececery 


Economical 


Citrus growers and truck farmers find in the OLDS- 
MAR Cartan Tractor the power, speed and dependabil- 
ity that it takes to get their work done on time. No more 
delay in getting your work done when you use an Olds- 
mar. More dependable than any mule—and it eats noth- 
ing when it is not working. 


OLOSMAR TRACTOR CoO., 
Manufacturers 
Oldsmar, Pinollas Co. Fia. 


ls. 


Frost Protector 
A New, Different 
and BETTER Grove 
Heater 
Possessing unusual 
advantages from 
every standpoint 
over all other types 
of orchard heater 
: previously recom- 
mended to citrus 
growers. 
Designed by and 
manufactured un- 
der the supervision 
of a Florida grower, 


who, prior to coming to this state, devoted 45 years to the 
development of heating equipment. 


Lower First Cost---Only half as many heaters to the acre 
necessary. Price each less than others. 

Lower Operating Cost---Consumes less fuel. 5 gallons of 
crude oil burns 10 to 15 hours. 

Positive Regulation---Temperature controlled at will by sim- 
ple adjustment. 

117 Per Cent More Efficient---By actual comparative tests. 
Consumes all fuel. Maximum heat even with oil at low level. 

Longer Life---Except for stack, made of cast iron. Indes- 
tructible; absolutely water proof. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


OLDSMAR TRACTOR COMPANY 
Oldsmar, Pinellas Co., Fla. 
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Price 
$395.00 
F.0.B.Factory 


Grove Work Done on Time with the 


Garden OLDSMAR 


Tractor 


THE OLDSMAR is designed to replace the mule on the 
small farm or grove. It plows, harrows, applies the fer- 
tilizer, cultivates the field, mows hay, hauls loads, and 
does the work of a stationary engine. Write for litera- 
ture and let us show you how THE OLDSMAR is ad- 
apted to your needs, 


Fred A. Bennett, Western Rep. 
223-225 N. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Andrews Bros. Co., 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants 


We are always in the market for the 
best grades of citrus fruits. 
We specialize in grapefruit. 


“The House of Quality” 


Houses: 


Pittsburg, Pa., Detroit, Mich. 
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- Grove Management 


A great deal has been written and 
said in the last two or three years 
upon this subject. Progressive grow- 
ers are realizing more keenly each 
year through the circumstances of 
severe competition the necessity of 
saving time and expense in grove 
operations, and at the same time 
maintain the full vigor and. produc- 
tivity of the groves. 

To do this successfully requires an 
intimate knowledge of methods and 
machinery of the latest types. Soils 
vary greatly in character in this 
state, necessitating a variation of 
methods of handling. Some varieties 
will not do-well on certain soils. The 
various diseases require varying 
treatment. 

By way of introduction we have 
mentioned just a few of the prob- 
lems that face a citrus grower. These 
questions must be met intelligently 
in order to avoid wastage of time, 
labor and material. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success, when well sup- 
ported by good common sense. 

The following paper treats on a 
method that was largely worked out 
by the late Dr. Inman for the sandy 
soils of Polk county. We fully real- 
ize that this method is not applicable 
to all soils in Florida. 

We will divide this subject into 
three heads. First, Cultivation; sec- 
ond, Fertliization, and third, Dis- 
eases. The first two might readily 
be classified under the same head, 
though the subject of Fertilization is 
so important that it seems best to 
treat it under a separate head. 

‘First: Cultivation: We will di- 
vide this into two groups: 

A.°The cultivation of young trees. 


By S.. fF. Poole 


B. The 
groves. 

A. The spring cultivation begins 
somewhere between the first of Feb- 
ruary and the first of March, the time 
being dependent upon the growth of 
trees as well as the weather condi- 
tions. (1) By cultivation we mean 
the use. of the Planet Junior one- 
horse cultivator or Acme. With this 
tool the man runs on zig zag furrow 
or sometimes a zig zag and straight 
furrow up and down each tree row. 
The cultivator is run shallow so as 
not to disturb any roots. The opera- 


cultivation of bearing 


This tree shows the result of proper 
cultural methods. 


tion is repeated every 10 or 15 days 
until about the middle of October or 
the first of November; when all cul- 
tivation ceases for the winter. The 
purpose of this cultivation is to stim- 
ulate the trees to a more vigorous 


growth, to work in all applications 
of fertilizer and to maintain a dust 
mulch in dry weather. As needed 
during the season, the trees are hoed 
to keep down weeds. In hoeing, the 
dirt should not be drawn away from 
the tree, but should be chopped—up, 
a style of hoeing known as broad- 
casting, leaving the dirt and weeds 
in place. In the last hoeing in No- 
vember, the weeds and trash if there 
be any, near the tree, should be 
drawn away from them. This is for 
the purpose of keeping the ground 
around the trees clean in prepara- 
tion for banking. The middles be- 
tween the tree rows are kept cléan 
during the spring and winter months. 
The middles during the summer 
months are allowed to grow up to 
some cover crop like beggar weed, 
though sometimes cowpeas are used 
for this purpose, but very seldom do 
we employ velvet beans. In the 
spring, just before the rainy season 
starts, these middles are plowed and 
harrowed smooth with an Acme har- 
row. They are left in this condition 
until about the first of November, 
when they are again plowed and har- 
rowed, the furrows heing thrown op- 
posite from what they were in the 
spring. These middles are now kept 
clean until the ~beginning of the 
rainy season. After the completion 
of this work, about the first of De- 
cember, the trees are banked with 
clean dirt, no trash being permitted 
in the bank on account of the lia- 
bility of its breeding wood lice. These 
banks should be about six to. 12 
inches above the bud; this bejng the 
protection or assurance against .any 


possible cold. 





All trees should be shaped up some 
time during the summer. All low 
branches that show a tendency to 
grow downward should be cut off, 
also all branches that show a ten- 
dency to make a lop-sided tree should 
be cut back. All shoots should be 
allowed to grow on newly set trees 
for the following reason: The first 
growth pushed out is at the expense 
of food and energy stored up in the 
tree, and occurs before any new roots 
are developed. No new roots can be 
developed without digested sap, and 
for this purpose foliage is necessary. 
With plenty of foliage, a large 
amount of food is prepared and con- 
sequently a larger and healthier root 
system is generated. 


8. Fertilization. 


Our scheme of fertilization calls 
for four to six applications for the 
year, the first in February, second 
in April, third in June, fourth in the 
latter part of July or first of August, 
fifth in September and sixth about 
the first of November. The amount 
of fertilizer for each application for 
the first year should be about one 
pound, for the second year about 2 
pounds, for the third year 3 pounds, 
for the fourth year 3 to 4 pounds, 
and the fifth year 5 to 6 pounds. 
The analysis of this fertilizer should 
be that of a good orange tree brand 


for the first two or possibly three 


applications. The remaining appli- 
cations should be that of a fruit and 
vine formula. Here again the dis- 
cretion of the caretaker must be ex- 
ercised, as it is possible under cer- 
tain conditions nothing but the fruit 
and vine formula should be employed 
during the year. 

4. Spraying. 

Spraying for young trees will be 
confined mostly to keeping down 
scale insects and white fly. This 
spraying should be done upon the 
appearance of these enemies. After 
the second year it is a safe rule to 
say that these trees should be 
sprayed at least twice a year, once 
in May and once during the winter 
time. 

5. Irrigation. 


When the trees are planted on first 
class high pine land, they do not usu- 
ally require more water after being 
set out, although occasionally our 
springs are dry enough to require a 
eecond or third watering. This is a 
matter that must be left entirely to 
the discretion of the caretaker, who 
rhould constantly watch the water 
content of the soil during the first 
vear of the tree. This water is best 
*pplied by preparing a shallow basin 
around ‘the tree into which the water 
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can be poured. When the water has 
soaked away, cover the wet dirt with 
one to two inches dry dirt. This is 
pressed down around the roots of the 
tree by the feet of the man. This 
is now covered with a layer of from 
one to two inches dry fine dirt. This 
will practically prevent the evapora- 
tion of water. 


B. Cultivation of Bearing Trees. 


1. The cultivation of these groves 
begins with the spring growth. From 
about the first of February until the 
beginning of the rainy season, the 
ground is kept clean by frequent har- 
rowing with an Acme harrow. The 
purpose of this is to conserve mois- 
ture and to stimulate growth. At this 
time of the year no plow, no matter 
how shallow it is run, should be al- 
lowed in the field, as the tearing up 
of the small roots, which are the 
feeders of the tree, are almost sure 
to cause the falling of the bloom and 
young fruit, producing, consequently, 
a scarcity of fruit. Later on in the 
spring, usually in May or June, the 
groves are plowed and _  harrowed, 
then the cover crop is allowed to 
grow between trees throughout the 
rainy season. This cover crop is a 
mixture of beggar weed, sandspur 
and crab grass. It should be cut 
once or twice during the rainy season 
and should be allowed to go back into 
the soil. It is a common practice of 
nearly every grower to remove a por- 
tion for hay. In the fall from the 
middle of October to the middle of 
December, the groves are plowed. All 
of this plowing should be shallow, 
the furrows being reversed to that 
of the spring plowing and followed 
‘with the Acme harrow. The groves 
are kept clean until the beginning of 
the next rainy season. All the space 
around and under trees which is not 
touched by either the plow or harrow 
is broadcasted with the hoe; this may 
be done at any time during the win- 
ter or spring. 

2. Pruning. 

As a rule nothing but dead wood 
should be cut out of the tree. Excep- 
tions to this rule will be mentioned 
later. 


3. Irrigation. 


No attempt will be made to de- 
scribe any system of irrigation, as 
these plans necessarily must be work- 
ed out by each grower, as the water 
supply and the general conformation 
of his land may vary the methods 
that can be used. One general prin- 
ciple rémains, and that is, whenever 
the moisture becomes too low and it 
has been impossible to return it by 
cultivation, the water must be sup- 
plied artificially. This is true in old 


bearing groves, especially those that 
are set close together, as some are in 
the Winter Haven district, many of 
which are set 20 feet each way. The 
grower has to be on the alert during 
all spells of dry weather, for some- 
times trees will use up all the mois- 
ture in the soil, leaving only a thim 
layer of moist soil near the top of the: 
ground. I have known some grow- 
ers to be surprised at the disappear- 
ance of the moisture in the soil sim- 
ply because they were not aware of 
the above-mentioned conditions. The 
grower should not wait to apply wat- 
er until his trees begin to wilt, for 
then the damage to the crop may be 
irreparable, but just as soon as he 
sees that the content of soil moisture 
is getting down to a small margain, 
he should get to work and apply the 
water by any method he may have 
employed. 

4. Fertilization. 

We are striving for two distinct 
things—first to produce new wood 
and second to produce fruit of first 
quality. This is not a,very easy or 
simple thing to accomplish, as the 
growing tendency and the fruiting 
tendency of a tree are acting oppo- 
sitely. The trees must be fertilized 
so as to produce growth and fruit and 
to accomplish this, the grower must 
strike a happy medium. He must 
not stimulate the trees too much nor 
must he check them too much. To 
prevent the formation of new wood, 
no bloom or fruit for another season 
can be had. As a general rule, stimu- 
lating fertilizers are applied to the 
trees either in February-or May. At 
other times during the season, the 
non-stimulating of fruit and vine for- 
mula should be employed. If the 
grower will pay attention to the 
growth and condition of his fruit, 
his judgment will tell him when to 
apply this form’ or the other of fer- 
tilizer. As a rule, if the grower in- 
tends to keep his fruit on the trees 
until late in the spring, no stimula- 
tion should be applied to these trees 
in the spring until about the time the 
fruit ‘is picked. For instance, if the 
grower expects to hold his fruit until 
June, no orange tree fertilizer should 
be applied to the trees until this time 
of the year. After the fruit is re- 
moved from the trees, there is suffi- 
cient time to stimulate the trees and 
get into condition for the next crop. 
It usually is a foregone conclusion 
that if a grower has fruit until late 
in the season, he need not expect an- 
other large crop until the lapse of 
another season. Where the crop of 
fruit is taken off early, that is, dur- 
ing the winter or early in the spring, 











stimulating fertilizer may be applied 
with perfect safety. 


5. Object of Fertilization. 


The object of fertilization is to 
produce growth and fruit. In young 
trees the sole object is to get as 
much growth as possible consistent 
with good health. Young trees should 
not be allowed to fruit except very 
sparingly before they are five years 
old. If this is permitted, trees will 
be stunted both in growth and sub- 
sequent bearing. For our needs, the 
best formula for young trees is the 
4-6-3 for possibly three applications. 
The 2144-6-11 formula should be used 
for the balance of the season. With 
bearing trees the problem is quite 
different. Here the aim is to pro- 
duce first class fruit. We may de- 
fine such a fruit in this way: The 
skin must be smooth, thin and very 
tough. The juice must be abundant, 
with the proper blending of acids 
and sugars. Lastly the grower 
should be able to hold the fruit on 
the trees until the end of the season. 
This latter test is the crucial one, for 
& great deal of fruit that is seemingly 
A-1 at the beginning of the season 


will not stand the test of time. To 
produce this quality of fruit, the 
vegetative tendency of the _ tree 


should be held down to as low a point 
as is consistent with health and the 
production of the new bearing sur- 
face. The tree that is highly stimu- 
lated to growth will not measure up 
to the above standard. As a safe 
rule, bearing trees should receive only 
one large application of stimulating 
fertilizer, which should be applied 
at once upon the removal of the crop. 
All other applications should be of a 
non-stimulative nature. 


Diseases. 


Rust Mite. These are minute 
weige-shaped animals that bite into 
the skins of the fruit. When present 
in sufficient numbers they produce a 
rusting of the fruit which lowers the 
price which may be received. Thor- 
ough spraying for this pest will keep 
the fruit bright and will also prevent 
shark skinning and the disfiguring 
of the fruit by the lemon sc&b. The 
six-spotted mites and red spiders are 
controlled by the same spray. These 
mites, if allowed to multiply un- 
checked, will cause leaves and fruit 
to drop off. The best way to detect 
these insects, especially the rust 
mite, is to examine the trees each 
week with a fairly powerful hand 
glass. 

Withertip. This is a fungus dis- 
ease that attacks the tips of the 
branches and works gradually inside 
the bark downward towards the roots 
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of the tree. It manifests itself by 
leaf spotting, frenching, dropping of 
leaves and dead twigs and branches. 
Occasionally the disease may kill a 
tree in a single season, unless prop- 
erly treated. The only remedy for 
this disease is very severe pruning. 
Spraying and attempts- to grow out 
the disease with stimulating fer- 
tilizer have failed to be effective. 
Influence of Stock 

The different kinds of stock are 
the rough lemon, sour orange, sweet 
orange, grapefruit and citrus trifo- 
liata. 

The rough lemon stock produces a 
quick growing tree, produces an 
abundance of fruit that usually falls 
below the standard. This stock does 
better on the light sandy soils and is 
probably the only stock for the light 
coarse sands. It is subject to foot 
rot. 

The sour orange stock does not 
produce a tree quite so rapidly as the 
rough lemon, but it does produce 
fruit that comes up to the standard 
easily. The only objection that 
might be raised against the quality 
is that the very ripe fruit may be 
too sweet. 

Sweet orange stock probably pro- 
duces the best quality of fruit. It 
succeeds very well on perfectly 
drained soils, but on account of its 
slight resistance to foot rot, is not 
used at all now. 

The grapefruit stock is good for 
poorly drained soils. It is very dif- 
ficult to make nursery stock grow 


after being transplanted. On _ this 

account it is going out of use. 
Citrus trifoliata stock is only 

adapted to heavy moist soils. It is 


very hardy, growing as far north as 
Washington, D. C. Varieties budded 
on this stock are rendered hardier. 
Hence it is possible to make planting 
in West Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas. Satsumas 
are budded largely on this stock. 





FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
OCCUPIES NEW QUARTERS 


This month has signalized the 
the moving of the offices of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange and its affiliated 
organizations to their new Tampa 
quarters in the just completed Citrus 
Exchange building. 

The Exchange Supply Company, 
which some months ago went into 
temporary quarters down the street 
because of inability to accommodate 
its growing forces in the Citizens 
Bank building, moved May first onto 
the sixth floor of the new building 
at the corner of Tampa and Zack 


2 


streets, diagonally across from the 
Citizens Bank building. The Ex- 
change itself made the move May 14. - 

The new building was erected by a 
iocal store. It is a modern office 
building which tops the Tampa street 
side of the new store building, with 
a separate entrance on Zack street, 
bearing the title of “Citrus Exchange 
Building.” The Exchange does not 
own the building, but this concession 
was made when the Exchange took a 
lease upon the quarters it required, 
signing up before the erection of the 
building was commenced. 


The Exchange offices occupy the 
entire seventh floor, those of the Ex- 
change Supply Company occupy the 
sixth floor. Both floors have been 
arranged especially for the occupancy 
of the growers’ organizations and are 
most convenient. They will facilitate 
the transaction of business very con- 
siderably. A private telephone ex- 
change will connect all departments 
of both organizations with the out- 
side, at the same time enabling the 
freest sort of inter-communication 
without necessity for officers or em- 
ployees leaving their desks, as has 
been necessary heretofore. 


A most important feature of 
seventh floor is a 
room, with opera-chair seats for 
those growers and Exchange em- 
ployees attending. This takes the 
place of the much smaller room in 
the Citizens Bank building which has 
served this purpose, and which dur- 
ing the more recent growth of the 
Exchange has been inadequate often- 
times to accommodate all those who 
wished to attend important meetings. 
In addition to serving the require- 
ments of the directors of the Ex- 
change and of the Supply Company, 
this room will accommodate many 
meetings of growers’ and other com- 
mittees which previously has been 


necessary to hold in some outside 
hall. 


the 
large directors’ 


The arrangement of the floors has 
been carefully planned to utilize the 
most fully, and to facilitate the trans- 


action of business as greatly as pos- 
sible. 


It is anticipated the new quarters 
will be economical not only through 
reducing rental as against that for 
the former scattered quarters, but by 
bringing all the offices of the Ex- 
change and the Supply Company; the 


laboratory and other closely affiliat- 


ed undertakings into a compact 


group on two floors under one roof, 
will considerably increase the capac 
ity for handling the necessary work 
with the seme working forces. 
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Waterways Transportation 


Address by Cleveland H. Newton, M. C., Mississippi Valley Hssoctation, 


The greatest obstruction in the 
way of the commercial industrial. de- 
velopment of this country today is 
the lack of adequate transportation 
at a reasonable cost. The farmer 
finds that, after he pays the freight 
necessary to carry his products to 
the market, there is little left to re- 
ward him for his labor. The manu- 
facturer finds that after he has de- 
ducted the freight, which he must 
pay to get his raw materials to the 
factory; and after he has paid the 
freight necessary to carry his manu- 
factured products to the consumer, 
he is compelled to fix a price so high 
that the consumer cannot afford to 
buy. As a result, production is be- 
ing curtailed and the industries and 
labor of the country are suffering. If 
this condition continues many of our 
industries must cease to operate.+ For 
illustration, Southeast Missouri pro- 
duces Barytes, her mines have long 
been successfully operated. Today 


Barytes mined in Europe, is being de- 


livered in New York cheaper than the 
freight which must be paid to carry 
Missouri Barytes to that point. As 
a result, the Missouri mines must 
close. And yet, relief from the rail- 
roads seems hopeless. High as their 
rates are today, they are not high 
enough to enable them to earn a 
rrofit. If relief from this condition 
‘s to be had, it must come from other 
*orms of transportation. 


As a result of the World War, and 
the industrial conditions which have 
followed it, we are confronted with 
sompetition so keen that if our indus- 
tries are to-survive, every possible 
economy must be practiced, and the 
ehief cost of production in this coun- 
try is the transportation of raw ma- 
terials and of manufactured products. 
Our competitors abroad are using 
cheaper forms of transportation, and 
if we are to compete with them and 
live, we must do likewise. And now, 
at a time when our commerce de- 
mands and must have cheaper trans- 
portation, we find our railroads in 
such a condition that they can only 
respond by increasing their rates. 

We have in this country 26,000 
miles of navigable rivers. Much has 
been done to improve them, and yet, 
they are rolling uselessly through our 
valleys, contributing nothing toward 
our production, and this is so because 
our railroads in the past have been 
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able to carry our commerce at a rate 
which our industries could afford to 
pay. But conditions have changed. 
Our commerce can no longer afford 
to pay rates which our railroads can 
afford to make. Our railroads must 
be paid a rate which is reasonably 
compensatory in territory where a 
cheaper form of transportation is not 
available. And if our commerce is 
to continue to grow, it must be aided, 
where waterways are available by a 
rate of transportation which our 
waterways alone can afford to give. 


There are those among us who are 
not yet convinced of the practicabil- 
ity of river navigation but before this 
year has passed a demonstration will 
have been made by the government 
in its barge line operations which 
will convince the most skeptical that 
the solution of our’ transportation 
problem can be found in the use of 
our waterways. We have now ready 
for use upon the Mississippi 40 new 
steel barges, each of 2,000 tons 
capacity. We have contracted for 
use upon the Mississippi for six new, 
tunnel-type, twin-screw tow-boats of 
1,800 horse power each. One of them, 
the Natchez, was completed in De- 
cember and is now in use. Another, 
the Vicksburg, is completed and 
ready for use. Two more will be de- 
livered in July, and the remaining 
two early in the fall. 


The Natchez has demonstrated the 
success of this type of boat. She has 
carried 6,000 tons of freight from 
New Orleans to St. Louis in twelve 
days and she carried 12,000 tons of 
freight from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans in six days. In other words, 
she has carried enough merchandise 
upon one trip from St. Louis to New 
Orleans to load 480 freight cars, 
allowing twenty-five tons to the car. 
When all six of these new tow-boats 
are in operation, they will be able to 
carry from St. Louis to New Orleans 
in six days 2,800 carloads of freight, 
or enough to load fifty-seven freight 
trains with fifty: loaded freight cars 
to the train. When six new tow- 
boats are in operation they alone will 
be able to carry annually between 
New Orleans and St. Louis 1,500,000 
tons of freight. 200 such tow-boats 
could carry annually between St. 
Louis and New Orleans 50,000,000 
tons of freight at a rate which is lit- 
tle more than fifty per cent of the 


average rail rate, which the business 
of the country is now being compelled 
to pay. Think of this stimulus to the 
industries of the Valley which such 
transportation facilities would af- 
ford. This demonstrates beyond 
cavil the potentiality and economy of 
our rivers as bearers of freight. 


But there are those who contend 
that river navigation is not a finan- 
cial success. Let us now consider 
that question. The barge line is al- 
lowed to charge 80 per cent of the 
rate charged by the rail lines which 
parallel the river. The rail rates 
upon these lines are infinitely less 
than the average rail rates of the 
country. Prior to January of this 
year the rate upon 100 pounds of 
sugar, 700 miles upon a rail line, 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, was 
44 cents, while the rate on 100 
pounds of sugar from New Orleans to 
Camden, Arkansas,.360 miles, but in- 
land, and where no water competi- 
tion existed, was 50 cents. The rate 
on 100 pounds of hardware from 8t. 
Louis to New Orleans, 700 miles, 
upon a rail line paralleling the river, 
was 44 cents, while the rate on 100 
pounds of hardware from St. Louis 
to Wiggins, Miss., 100 miles this side 
of New Orleans, but 50 miles inland, 
was 87 cents. In January of this 
year the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission readjusted the rates. Under 
the new rates the railroad parallel- 
ing the river hauls 100 pounds of 
sugar from New Orleans to St. Louis 
for 59 cents, while it charges 67 
cents for ‘hauling 100 pounds of 
sugar from New Orleans to Camden, 
Arkansas. Under the new rates the 
railroad paralleling the river hauls 
100 pounds of hardware from St. 
Louis to New Orleans for $1.73, 
while it charges $2.80 for hauling 
100 pounds of hardware from St. 
Louis to Wiggins; Miss. And _ the 
barge line, under the néw rate, is 
permitted to charge only 80 per cent 
of the rail rate which parallels the 
river, which is infinitely less than the 
average rail rate of the country. 


During the month of February of 
this year the barge line had in opera- 
tion between New Orleans and St. 
Louis the one new tow-boat, the Nat- 
chez, and a few old out-of-date tow- 
boats, the combined power of which 
amounted to less than that possessed 
by the Natchez alone, and yet, not- 











withatanding its heavy averhead ex- 
penses, and while operating upon 80 
per cent of the destructive competi- 
tive rail rate, which I have just de- 
scribed, the barge line succeeded dur- 
ing that month in paying all of the 
expenses of the line and in earning 
$39,169.00 to be applied upon depreci- 
ation of equipment. The Director of 
Transportation of the War Depart- 
ment advises me that, while the fig- 
ures are not yet made up, the show- 
ing for March of this year will be 
equally as good, if not better than 
that of February, and that the show- 
ing for April will be better still. He 
assures me with absolute confidence, 
that when the six new tow-boats are 
all in operation, the Mississippi 
Barge Line, at the cheap rate under 
which it is now operating, will be 
able to show a handsome profit. 


* Can the railroads of this country, 
even at the high rates which they are 
compelled to charge, boast of a show- 
ing like this, We have learned, to 
our sorrow, the cost of operating rail- 
roads and the profits derived there- 
from. The government took the rail- 
roads over and operated them for 
three years, charging rates which 
were infinitely higher than it permits 
the barge lines to charge, and it oper- 
ated during a time when freight was 
abundant, and yet do you know the 
results of that experiment? Within 
the past ten days I called upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to give me 
a statement showing the amount of 
money which the federal operation 
of railroads has cost this government 
up to date, including the monies ex- 
pended under the guarantee clause 
of the Esch-Cummins bill. I was as- 
tounded to learn from his reply that 
our experiment in operating the rail- 
roads has cost this government to 
date $2,108,718,732.00, and yet we 
hesitate to appropriate a few million 
dollars to provide for a form of trans- 
portation which can give us an in- 
finitely cheaper rate and yet operate 
without loss. Our rail rates all over 
the country have increased until 
commerce is staggering under their 
weight, and yet, the railroads seem 
to be experiencing a desperate strug- 
gle in their efforts to operate suc- 
cessfully, while the barge line, oper- 
ating at 80 per cent of a rail rate, 
which is far less than the average 
rail rate of the country, bids fair in 
the near future to operate at a profit. 

The crying need of this land today 
is that our people should be aroused 
to the importance of river improve- 
ment, and that they should be made 
to realize the impetus which cheap 
water transportation would give to 
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the industries and to the commerce 
of the country. Our government ex- 
pended during the last fiscal year 
through the War Department, 
$1,610,587,380.00. We expended 
upon our navy $736,021,456.00. We 
expended through the U. 8. Shipping 
Board $6530,565,649.00. We expend- 
ed through the War Finance Corpor- 
ation $228,472,186. We expended 
through the Grain Corporation $350,- 
328,490.00. We expended for the 
purchase of securities of foreign gov- 
ernments $421,337,028.00, and yet 
we appropriated for the improvement 
of all the rivers and harbors of this 
broad land of ours only $15,000,000. 
The demand of the hour is more busi- 
ness in government. 


We expended during the last fis- 
cal year in the payment of interest 
upon our public debt $1,020,251,- 
622.00 and that great burden will 
continue to recur as the years roll by 
until the enormous debt upon which 
it accrues has been paid from monies 
collected from the people. The peo- 
ple cannot pay until the industries of 
this country are developed. Our in- 
dustries cannot develop until the cost 
of transportation is reduced, and 
what method have we for reducing 
the cost of transportation except by 
developing and using the limitless 
waterways with which this country 
abounds. 


We are proud to boast of our na- 
tural resources. Gur capacity for in- 
dustrial development is unlimited, 
but before we can proceed success- 
fully, we must have adequate means 
for economic transportation available 
to every section of the country. To 
do this we must develop a system 
consisting of railways, waterways 
and highways. To our railroads we 
have been abundantly liberal, to our 
highways we are contributing with- 
out stint, but to our waterways, the 
most potential and economical of 
them all, we have been niggardly. 
The attitude of our government must 
be changed and that change can be 
accomplished through the public 
sentiment which the membership of 
this association has within its power 
to arouse. 


That water transportation is 
cheaper than rail is conclusively 
proven by the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permits rail 
lines paralleling our rivers to make 
potential water rates which are far 
less than compensatory to the rail- 
roads. It is further proven by the 
fact that hardware can be shipped 
today from St. Louis to Portland by 
way of the Mississippi River and the 
Panama Canal for 95 cents per 100 
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pounds, while the railroads find it 
necessary to charge $1.60 to carry 
100 pounds of hardware by direct 
route from St. Louis to Portland. 
And this is demonstrated by the fur- 
ther fact that the rate upon hard- 
ware from St. Louis to Reno, Nevada, 
is greater than the rate upon hard- 
ware from St. Louis to the Hawalian 
Islands. Furthermore, if the rail- 
roads believed that they could com- 
pete with water transportation, why 
have they carried commerce for al- 
most one half a century upon the 
lines which parallel the rivers at a 
rate which was little more than half 
the cost of operation? 


Not only will river navigation 
benefit the shippers of the country, 
but it will be helpful to the railroads 
as well. In the past railroads have 
squandered millions in cut-throat 
rates along the rivers destroying 
water competition. And this enorm- 
ous drain upon the railroad systems 
of the country had to be made up by 
excessive charges upon inland ship- 
ments. When our rivers are put in- 
to use and our railroads cease their 
foolish policy of trying to destroy a 
form of competition they never have 
and never will be able to meet, they 
will then be able to give to the inland 
shipper a reasonable rate and still 
operate at a profit. 


Even the railroad lines which 
parallel the rivers will be benefit- 
ted. In the past they have been oper- 
ated at a heavy loss, but when river 
navigation is developed a stream of 
commerce will begin to flow along 
our waterways, the bulky, heavy com- 
modities, such as wheat, corn, cotton, 
sisal, lumber, cement, stone and 
building material, which pay a low 
rate of freight and to which speed of 
transportation is of little conse- 
quence, will go upon the waterways 
while perishable products and high 
priced merchandise, which will in- 
crease in volume as commerce grows, 
which pay a high rate of freight and 
to which speed of transportation is 
essential, will go upon the rail lines. 

Experience in Europe has shown 
that when waterways are developed 
the tracks of rail lines paralleling the 
rivers are multiplied, and the opera- 
tion of such lines, because of the 
high class of freight carried, becomes 
tremendously profitable. 


Those who will profit most and 
who appreciate least the importance 
of river navigation are the inland 
shippers. Today they are reimburs- 
ing the railroads by the payment of 
excessive rates for the losses sustain- 
ed by the roads in giving potential 

(Continaed on Page 19) 
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"3 FLORIDA VS. CALIFORNIA 


bape CITRUS INDUSTRY dislikes exceedingly to pre- 
sent an article under the above caption. It feels that 
there should be no necessity for ill-natured controversy 
over the merits of the citrus products of the two states, 
nor any room for invidious comparison of the methods 
of culture prevailing. Both Florida and California are 
great citrus-producing states. They will continue to be 
the centers of citrus production in the United States for 
all time to come. This fact might as well be admitted 
by the growers of both states at the outset. 

But while this is true, the widely varying nature of 
the soil and climatic conditions, the distribution of rain- 
fall, or the lack of it, and other.natural causes, makes 
of citrus culture in the two states entirely distinct prob- 
lems. Certain varieties or types of citrus fruits which 
reach their greatest perfection under the conditions pre- 
vailing in California are entirely unsuited to Florida con- 
ditions. Other types, which have made the citrus fruits 
of Florida famed for their excellence of flavor, are abso- 
lutely unsuited to the conditions existing in California. 
The same is true of cultural methods. 

Instead of recognizing this condition and making the 
most of it, there exists, unfortunately, a class of Califor- 
nians all too large who not only refuse to believe that 
any methods not in vogue in their state can be success- 
fully adapted to other states, but who also hold that suc- 
cessful citrus culture outside their favored section is 
impossible. In a lesser degree, possibly, this same class 
exists in Florida. 

It is unfortunate for the industry that this feeling of 
jealousy, entirely uncalled for and without reason, should 
exist, for while the types of citrus fruits grown in the 
two states will always vary and while different cultural 
methods must always prevail if each state is to make the 
most of its natural advantages, the interest of the grow- 
ers of the two states are identical. If the consumption 
of citrus fruits, either in the natural state or when trans- 
formed into by-products, can be expanded, the increased 
use of these fruits will benefit the grower of the one 
state as surely as the grower of the other. Rivalry as 
to types will always exist, but self-interest should bring 
‘he producers of both states into harmonious action for 
he growth and development of the industry as a whole. 
The belittling of the industry in one state by the pro- 
ducers of the other can do no possible good and may 
result in great injury to both by creating jealousies and 
bickerings which will stand in the way of united action 


at times when unity alone can save the industry. 

It is unfortunate that residents of one state, after 
spending a few days in the other and being wholly un- 
familiar with the local conditions, should foster this 
feeling of jealousy by thoughtless or overdrawn com- 
munications in the public press. To be sure, such un- 
warranted statements cannot injure the quality of the 
fruit of either state; they should not be permitted to 
change approved cultural methods, but they may easily 
create a friction where unity of interest and harmony of 
action are needed to promote the best interests of the 
producers of both states. 

State pride is a good thing and should be encouraged, 
but it should not be permitted to blind producers to the 
greater good to be secured through friendly and har- 
monious action. 


MORE BOXES PER ACRE—LESS COST 
PER BOX 


eae production of citrus fruits is not merely, 

ner primarily, a matter of acres of grove. Indeed, 
large grove acreages may easily result in loss rather than 
profit if proper methods are not pursued. 

The problem for the wise grower to solve, and the 
proper solution of which must determine his margin of 
profit, is that of producing more boxes per acre at a less 
cost per box. 

The problem is a difficult one—but it can be solved. 
It will require careful study of cultural methods, close 
attention to detail, much application and hard work, 
coupled with eternal vigilance in looking for and cutting 
out the “‘leaks,’’ but the grower who succeeds in finding 
the solution is the one who will find his balance on the 
right side of the ledger at the end of the shipping season. 


AMERICAN FORESTS A HERITAGE 
AND A HOPE 


HE people of the United States inherited from their 
fathers one of the greatest and richest heritages the 


world has ever seen, the area of timber land which 
seemed, as was frequently remarked less than a genera- 
tion ago, “inexhaustible,” writes Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Forestry Association, in thé 
Outlook, on the importance of the Snell forestry bill. 
There were woods of nearly ‘all known varieties, de- 
signed to meet the hundreds of uses to which man puts 
this most helpful and necessary of all natural resources. 

It was because of the apparent impossibility of ex- 
hausting the great supply of timber with which this coun- 
try was blessed that littlé thought was given by those of 
an earlier generation to the question of conservation— 
of saving, replanting, reforesting the wooded territories 
of thé United States. Doubtless it would have been im- 
possible to persuade an audience of 50 or 75 years ago 
of the need of forest conservation. 

In short, there has been no national policy applied 
to forestry. The reason was because the people did not 
realize the seriousness of the situation and the impor- 
tance of putting into effect some system of forest man- 
agement which would help to save for the next genera- 
tion—the people not of a distant future, but of the near 
future—some of the timber resources of the land. 

Today, for the first time in the history of the United 
States, there is united action ready to carry through the 
campaign for a national forest policy. It is America’s 
greatest need today. The people of the United States— 
those who own wood, those who manufacture it into the 
article of daily use, and those who buy the articles—all 
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are ready to support the adoption of a policy which will 
help to save the forests, prevent them from being cut 
and burned down before they can be replenished. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
EE space is devoted in this issue of The 

Citrus Industry to an address on waterways trans- 
portation by Hon. Cleveland A. Newton before the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association at New Orleans on May 2. 

While it is improbable that citrus growers will ever 
become heavy shippers of fruit by river boats, the sub- 
ject of waterway transportation is one which should 
greatly interest every shipper of fruit, by reason of its 
tendency to solve many of the present transportation 
problems. Not only would the extension of water trans- 
portation tend to reduce rail freight rates, a very essen- 
tial matter to the shipper of perishable citrus fruits, but 
it would also tend to relieve the overtaxed condition of 
the railroads at that season of the year when citrus ship- 
ments are greatest and when the need for quick move- 
ment of freight is most imperative. Congestion of rail- 
road traffic at such seasons has cost the shippers of citrus 
fruits, and through the shippers the growers of fruits, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in the past. 
With this congestion cut out through the movement of 
non-perishable freights by water, the over-taxed equip- 
ment: of the railroads would be able to care for perish- 
able shipments to vastly better advantage. 

While not as directly interested in water transpor- 
tation as some classes of shippers, the citrus grower and 
shipper cannot fail to realize the benefit which would 
accrue to him through the expansion of water transpor- 
tation and development of the waterways. 


HELPING THE PRODUCER 
HAT Henry Wallace, the newly appointed secretary of 
» agriculture, realizes his responsibility to the pro- 
ducers of the land and that he is determined to use his 
best efforts to aid them, is shown in the following state- 
ment just issued: 

“The work of the department of agriculture in help- 
ing tle farmer to solve his marketing problem does not 
stop when he has been shown the best forms of organiza- 
tions for marketing farm products. These marketing 
organizations need‘ information with regard to market 
conditions. In the case of perishable products, such as 
fruits and vegetables, they need daily information from 
the principal markets in order to know how freely to ship 
so that there may be an adequate supply evenly distrib- 
uted, instead of gluts in some markets and scarcity in 
others. 

“And in its studies of the marketing of farm crops 
the department may very properly go a step further. It 
should make thorough inquiry into the costs of marketing 
at every stage from the time the crops leave the farm 
until they reach the consumer. It should turn on the 
light. If there are points along the way at which there 
igs unnecessary waste, that should be made known. If 
there are men along the way who are taking too much 
toll for the service they render, that also should be made 
known. A plentiful supply of food at prices which are 
just to both producer and consumer is vital to our na- 
tional welfare and it is a proper function of government 
to do what it can to insure it. An accurate estimate of 
the fair cost of marketing the products of our farms is a 
necessary preliminary to any real improvement in our 
marketing system. Only in the light of such knowledge 
can farmers determine what changes could be made and 
what part they should have in them. There has been too 
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much guesswork in this matter of marketing. Many or- 
ganizations have been formed when there: was no need 
for them, and their failures have discouraged the forma- 
tion of other organizations which were needed.” 


TRAINING EX-SERVICE MEN 

OME 400 of Florida’s disabled ex-service men are be- 
ing trained right on the job. Each man is given 
training in a vocation where he can maintain himself 
successfully in spite of any handicap due to a disability 
incurred while in the service or so aggravated after leav- 
ing the service as to render him unfit to make a living 
at his regular occupation. Several hundred others are 

awaiting action on their applications for training. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is a gov- 
ernment agency organized to retrain or re-educate ex- 
service men who have become disabled through their 
military or naval service. It is the board’s duty to take 
a disabled man and to give him the sort of training that 
will make it possible for him to be independent in spite 
of his disability. The board is required to plan the man’s 
training so that after the work is completed its employ- 
ment department can secure for him a position that will 
make a good living for himself and family, a preserva- 
tion of his self-respect and financial independence for the 
rest of his life. The training is being given to the men 
of Florida through the medium of a number of educa- 
tional institutions, and many places of practical training 
on the job. 

Everything is being taught from agriculture to under- 
taking and embalming. The majority of the Florida men 
seem inclined to take to outdoor work, learning modern 
poultry methods, beekeeping, truck farming, farm me- 
chanies and citrus culture. Others take vulcanizing, den- 
tal mechanics, etc. One white boy, after completing his 
course in business management, now successfully holds 
down a business job at $3,000 a year. 


COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES TO MEET 
HE part that the commercial organization is playing 
‘in the development of Florida is very generally 

recognized. The second annual convention of the Florida 

State Commercial Secretaries’ Association, to be held at 

St- Augustine, June 6 and 7, will be a gathering of the 

executive secretaries of the boards of trade and cham- 

bers of commerce of the state for the purpose of thresh- 
ing out their problems. The program calls for the dis- 
cussion of several matters of state-wide importance— 
the auto camp; parasites that hit Florida; how to reach 
the tourist and homeseeker, and co-operation with the 
railroads. There will be an exhibit of printing and ad- 
vertising forms, and a discussion of these by experts. 

Representatives of the passenger and industrial depart- 

ments of the railroads operating in the state will attend. 

It is expected that’ every commercial organization in 

Florida will have its secretary present. 

<oshasiilitiniaiaahieniniiscniemischasitesslael tal 
Mr. E. H. Favor, managing editor of the American 

Fruit Grower of Chicago, a national fruit publication, has 
been making an extended tour of Florida with a view to 
gaining first-hand information on the conditions in this 
state to form the basis of an article for his magazine 
Mr. Favor is an enthusiastic believer in the future of 
citrus by-products, in common with all other fruit by- 
products. He declares that all Florida manufacturers of 
these by-products need to insure the success of their ven- 
ture is the proper amount of aggressive publicity.. “The 
public will buy if the manufacturers will tell them about 
their products,’ he says. 
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A forest Policy for florida 


State Should Grew More Timber to Offset Great Annual 


The following address was deliv- 
ered before the Florida Forestry 
Congress at Tallahassee on April 28 
by J. G. Peters, Washington, D. C., 
representing Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester, United States forestry 
service: 

The need of Florida, the need of 
any state, the need of the United 
States, for a forest policy is predicat- 
ed on the assumption that we are a 
timber using people and that we can- 
not cut down our wood bill very ap- 
preciably without serious injury to 
our agriculture, our home building, 
and our manufactures. If this na- 
tion is to retain its industrial suprem- 
acy, we have got to continue the de- 
velopment of our resources. This re- 
quires timber. We cannot decrease 
our per capita use of lumber to say 
one-half or one-third the present 
amount without bringing us to the 
level of countries where lumber is 
an imported luxury. Unless it is 
reasonable and safe to assume this, 
the arguments for a forest policy fall 
to the ground. 


In discussing what would consti- 
tute an adequate forest policy for 
this state, it is necessary first to re- 
view briefly your forestry problem. 
It is an economic problem, as well 
as a land problem, and it involves 
the need for keeping in a continuous 
state of forest production, not only 
real forest land, but all land, until 
it is put to some higher economic 
use than the growing of timber. 

Devastation Not Merely Use 

The history of timber depletion in 
Florida is a parallel to that in other 
states. State after state, region after 
region, from Maine through the 
northeast, through the lake states, 
through the southern Appalachians, 
down to the pineries of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Gulf, has been or 
is being practically cut out. We 
have been expending the timber re- 
source, as we have nearly all our 
other natural resources, like a drunk- 
en sailor; our timber crop, the great- 
est in the world, is being ruined. The 
depletion of our timber supplies has 
resulted not primarily from the use 
of the forest, but from its devasta- 
tion. Enormous areas of forest land 
are not producing the timber crops 
they should. So it is in this state. 

The forests of Fiorida are one of 
your most valuable resources, They 


Use and Waste 


have produced untold wealth and 
they very materially have aided and 
will continue to aid, if perpetuated, 
the development and remarkable 
progress of many of your imported 
industries. But their depletion has 
progressed at such a rate as seriously 
to interfere with the state’s welfare. 

Recent estimates made by the for- 
est service, in conjunction with com- 
petent authorities in this state, which 
were included along with estimates 
from other states in the preparation 
of a report on timber depletion, in 
response to a resolution of the United 
States senate, indicate that the enor- 
mous area of five and one-third mil- 
lion acres, or 73 per cent of your 
total cut-over forest area, is not re- 
stocking; that is, it is idle or waste 
Jand. Moreover, there are large ad- 
ditional areas of idle land in Florida 
the result of unprofitable agricul- 
ture. Can this state, can any state, 
afford to have so large an area pro- 
ducing nothing? All of it could be 
used for growing timber. 


The remaining stand of timber in 
the state is but a fraction of what 
it was originally. It is being cut at 
the rate of about two billion feet a 
year. The cut of timber alone has 
decreased a third within the past 
decade, and the production of tur- 
pentine more than a half. The an- 
nual growth of pine, your principal 
timber, is only about one-third of the 
amount cut. 

Forest Fires 

The cause of these things is tim- 
ber depletion, the result of overcut- 
ting, combined with a lack of forest 
renewal, including especially a total 
absence on the part of the state to 
give adequate protection against for- 
est fires. Such reports as the forest 
service has been able to secure from 
Florida show that during the four 
years 1916-1919, the average area 
burned over each year by forest fires 
was about 1,750,000 acres, with an 
average annual loss in timber and 
improvements of more than $1,800,- 
000. These figures are entirely con- 
servative, for undoubtedly a large 
number of fires were unreported. 
Besides the loss to timber and im- 
provements there are enormous ad- 
ditional losses which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, as for ex- 
emple the destruction of young un- 
merchantable trees, the deteriora- 


tion of the soil, the encouragement 
of inferior trees to take the place of 
valuable ones, the checking of the 
growth, the loss of wild life, and 
lastly, but by no means the least im- 
portant, the interference with de- 
velopment of the tourist traffic in 
many parts of the state, which alone 
is capable of bringing millions of 
dollars into the state from the out- 
side. 


You cannot expect the owners of 
cutover land to go to the expense of 
protecting their properties so that 
the land will restock itself, unless 
they are aided in the effort to the 
extent that thef can- feel reasonably 
sure that someone will not set fire 
to the woods to supposedly improve 
forage, and burn over the whole 
country, including the young forests 
which may have started. 

The effect is that with no adequate 
measures for the renewal of the for- 
est, the rate of cutting is gradually 
exhausting the state’s timber supply. 
It is the opinion of competent au- 
thorities that your old growth pine 
timber will be cut out or gone in 20 
years, and that very serious inroads 
will be made upon your other timber 
supplies, so that eventually the peo- 
ple of Florida will have to look out- 
side of their own borders for their 
timber needs. The end of the state's 
supply of naval stores is definitely in 
sight. The cost of forest products 
to the consumers’ of this state has 
increased appreciably. Tax values 
have been lowered and kept down by 
constantly recurring forest fires. 

Forest Industries Threatened 

Let us see what bearing the mat- 
ter of timber depletion has on the 
continuity of the forest industries of 
the state, which together form your 
second largest manufacturing indus- 
try. Statistics from the recent cen- 
sus are not available, but those of the 
previous census will serve quite well 
to illustrate my point. These showed 
that there were 2,100 woods products 
establishments, or more than half of 
all the manufacturing establishments 
in the state; employes numbered 43,- 
000, about two-thirds of the total in 
all your manufacturing industries; 
the -capital invested amounted to 
$35,000,000, or about one-half of the 
total for all manufacturing indus- 
tries;-and the value of the products 
aggregated nearly $35,000,000, also 





about one-half. The significance of 
these figures is especially in the 
number of persons employed in the 
wood industries, and the great value 
of the products, the bulk of which 
is paid out in the form of wages. 
Every increase in the extent of tim- 
ber depletion in this state means the 
lowering of production and the con- 
sequent throwing out of employment 
of persons engaged in the timber in- 
dustries. 

Now, the question is: What is 
Florida going to do about it? May- 
be you don’t think the problem is 
big enough to warrant action on an 
adequate scale, but surely your ex- 
perience the past few years in pur- 
chasing timber goods must have con- 
vinced you that something is wrong. 
Are you going to permit timber de- 
pletion to continue to the extent of 
interfering seriously with your agri- 
cultural development, especially as 
regards the citrus fruit and truck- 
growing industries? Of citrus fruits 
alone, my understanding is that the 
present output requires approximate- 
ly ten million boxes, that in five 
years the output will require twenty 
million and in ten years forty mil- 
lions. I understand that the truck- 
growing industry is undergoing a 
similar rapid expansion. It is obvi- 
ous that inability to secure local sup- 
plies of wood for containers, for 
buildings or for any of the many 
uses to which wood and lumber are 
put on farms, would prove to be a 
serious handicap. Will you be con- 
tent to go outside for yqur wood 
needs and pay the freight bill, prob- 
ably from the Pacific coast? 

Should Grow More Timber 
_ The answer is that Florida should 
grow more timber. Every acre 
should be working all the time pro- 
ducing something. If it cannot grow 
field crops profitably or be put to 
some higher use, then it should be 
growing timber. How will this be 
brought about? Primarily by ~- the 
prevention and control of forest fires. 

Forest fire protection is a practical 
business proposition and requires or- 
ganized effort. It cannot be con- 
ducted successfully in a haphazard 
manner. It means an expenditure of 
funds, and it practically means close 
co-operation between the federal gov- 
ernment, the state and the private 
owner, each paying an equitable 
phase of the cost. Having the nec- 
essary police powers, the states must 
take the initiative. As other states 
have done, as other southern states 
have done, Florida must establish a 
system of forest fire protection if the 
state wishes to adopt the only — prac- 
tical means of restoring to produc- 
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tiveness, at least, in part, its millions 
of acres of idle land and of keeping 
productive its present timbered land 
after cutover and until used for field 
crops or settlement. Forest patrol- 
men should be employed to travel 
over these lands for the purpose of 
preventing fires, which can be done 
largely through educational means, 
and of controlling, with the necessary 
help, such fires as may start. Con- 
sidering the insurance that such a 
system will give to these lands, the 
results produced will be more than 
commensurate with the relatively 
small outlay required. The protec- 
tive system of course should be or- 
ganized under a state department of 
forestry having a technically trained 
forester at its head. 

Funds for Forest Fire Prevention 

You will be interested to know 
that the appropriations for forest 
fire protection made by 24 of the 
states amounted last year to $780,- 
000, and that these states, with four 
additional states, are asking their 
legislatures this year for appropria- 
tions, for this purpose, which will 
aggregate $2,000,000. The federal 
forest service already has had its ap- 
propriation for forest fire protection 
in co-operation with the states in- 
creased from $125,000 to $400,000. 
This appropriation enables us to co- 
operate with any state which has 
provided by law for a system of for- 
est fire protection and will expend 
at least as much as the federal gov- 
ernment expends. Twenty-four states 
are receiving this kind of co-opera- 
tion, including six in the South, and 
this number will shortly be raised to 
25 through the qualification of an- 
other southern state, Tennessee. Will 
not Florida make it 26? We should 
greatly like to see your state take 
the necessary steps so that it may se- 
cure the benefits of this co-opera- 
tion. 


CUBA MAY BAR FLORIDA FRUITS 

The State Plant Board office is in 
receipt of information to the effect 
that the Cuban government is con- 
templating the imposition of certain 
restrictions with respect to the ship- 
ment of citrus fruits into that coun- 


try. The basis for the proposed ac- 
tion is that during the recent ship- 
ping season a number of shipments 
of Florida oranges arriving at 
Havana were found to be affected 


with melanose, a disease of citrus © 


quite prevalent in Florida which af- 
fects fruit in such a way as to mar 
its appearance and thus prevent its 
commanding the highest market 
price. This disease is not now known 
to be present in Cuba and the Cuban 


authorities quite naturally do not 
want it introduced. Another reason 
advanced is that a number of cars of 
“cull” oranges were shipped in bulk 
to Havana. These shipments, aside 
from consisting of inferior fruit, con- 
tained, according to reports, quanti- 
ties of leaves and trash. The Cubans 
are fearful that by means of this ma- 
terial additional pests might be intro- 
duced into that island. The Plant 
Commissioner, Dr. Wilmon Newell, 
urges that Florida citrus fruit ship- 
pers exercise care in the selection and 
packing of oranges and grapefruit to 
be shipped to Cuba. It is hoped and 
expected that if this is done the 
Cuban authorities will not impose the 
drastic regulations now contemplat- 
ed. It would seem that it is clearly 
up to the Florida growers to ship 
only good fruit, well packed, and free 
from leaves, etc., if this quarantine 
is to be avoided. 


STRIPES BRAND WITH- 
DRAWS FROM EXCHANGE 
Will Market Through American 

Fruit Growers Inc. 

The Stripes Citrus Packing Com- 
pany, of Ft. Myers, which heretofore 
and ever since its organization has 
marketed its output through the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, has recently 
severed its connection with the Ex- 
change and entered into a marketing 
contract with the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. for the future. 

The Stripes Brand has a nation- 
wide reputation, both for the fine 
quality of the fruit and its superior- 
ity in pack, and is universally recog- 
nized not only in Florida but among 
the trade in the big markets of the 
country as one of the finest brands 
shipped from the state. 

The active management of the 
Stripes Citrus Packing Company is 
in the hands of Hugh Macdonald, Jr., 
of Ft. Myers, as trustee. John M. 
Cameron is his assistant, and Ed 
Arndt is packing house manager. 
Under the efficient direction of these 
men the business of the Stripes Cit- 
rus Packing Company has increased 
steadily from year to year until this 
company is now one of the largest 
shippers in the state. 

The. enviable reputation which the 
Stripes Brand enjoys, the volume of 
its business and the high standard 
maintained in its operations make 
the shipping account of the Stripes 
Citrus Packing Company one of the 
most desirable in Florida, and the 
action of this company with respect 
to its marketing plans is a matter of 
specia] interest to the entire citrus 
industry, 
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In the past few years the citrus 
industry has made such rapid strides 
and assumed such great proportions 
that it has become the principal and 
leading industry of Florida. Intro- 
duced from Spain by the early ex- 
plorers, the orange and its kindred 
fruits have found soil and climatic 
conditions congenial to its higher 
development and perfection, and 
though not indigenous to this conti- 
nent, it has through scientific propa- 
gation, modern cultural and market- 
ing methods reached a high state of 
development and commercial impor- 
tance. 

Oranges, grapefruit and other cit- 
rus fruits were first brought to the 
United States by the Spaniards—pre- 
sumably by Pedro Menendes de Avil- 
les, who founded St. Augustine in 
1565—though we have no historical 
record of the fact. In the same year 
Philip II of Spain gave the title of 
governor of Florida to de Avilles, 
whom history of the time records as 
being ‘“‘an admirable soldier and 
matchless liar; brave as a mastiff and 
savage as a wolf.” Pedro proved his 
savagery by massacreing some 450 
of the French colonists on Anastasia 
island, and set up the town of St. 
Augustine on the mainland, © from 
which the present city of St. Augus- 
tine (the oldest town in the United 
States) survives. 

Menendes de Avilles brought with 
him a large body of colonists, arti- 
sans, farmers, priests and soldiers 
and developmént work was com- 
menced at once. The orange indus- 
try of Florida doubtless had its be- 
ginning at this time, though when 
Florida was taken over from the 
Spaniards, something like 250 years 
later, the orange groves of St. Augus- 
tine had not made very remarkable 
development of progress. The Span- 
iards of the time were rather prone 
to beat their plowshares and pruning 
hooks into swords, and agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits suffered 
in consequence. 

Prior to 1870 the commercial cit- 
rus crop of Florida was limited to 
the output of.a few small groves in 
the northern part of the state. Most 
of the groves were situated along the 
banks of the St. Johns and other riv- 
ers, as practically the sole.means of 
transportation was by river boats. 
The methods of culture, harvesting 
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Industry 


By Leroy B. Frank 


and. shipping were very crude, but 
in spite of many handicaps the pio- 
neer growers prospered, and after 
the advent of the railroad lines in the 
early sixties the industry grew very 
rapidly. 

The development of the industry 
has not been smooth sailing, by any 
means, several serious and _ disas- 
trous checks to its growth having 
occurred from severe freezes. The 
first severe freeze recorded was in 
1835, when orange trees from 40 
to 50 years old were killed at St. 
Augustine and Mandarin. There has 
been no freeze since that time quite 
so severe. 

The second serious check to the 
growth of the industry occurred in 
1886, when a severe freeze ruined 
most of the orange crop and killed 
many young trees. In the winter of 
1894-95 two disastrous freezes killed 
most of the trees to the ground and 
ruined thousands of groves. In 1899 
another killing freeze occurred. As 
a result of these costly experiences, 
most of the old northern citrus area 
was abandoned permanently and the 
industry was relocated in southern 
and central Florida. From that date 
the citrus production in Florida in- 
creased without any serfous check 
until 1917, when a freeze in many 
sections killed many of the young 
trees to the ground and frosted most 
of the crop, and in some sections cut 
back the bearing trees severely. 
Selection of Sites for Groves of Para- 

mount Importance 

Although the citrus industry has 
fully recovered from these disasters, 
the various freezes have taught the 
growers many valuable though costly 
lessons. The importance of select- 
ing grove sites which are relatively 
free from frosts has been strongly 
emphasized, and the advisability of 
protecting groves ‘by some means of 
orchard heating has been demon- 
strated, particularly in those sections 
where killing frosts have been ex- 
perienced. 

At present there are four distinct 
citrus growing sections in the state. 


“Northwestern Florida, that part of 


the state lying west of the Ancilla 
river; eastern Florida, that part be- 
tween the Ancilla river and straight 
line drawn from the mouth of the 
St. Johns river to Cedar Keys; cen- 
tral Florida, that part of the state 
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between the line referred to above 
and north of the counties constitut- 
ing southern Florida; southern 
Florida, the counties of Brevard, 
Dade, Monroe, Lee, DeSoto, Mana- 
tee, St. Lucie and Palm Beach. 

By far the greater part of the cit- 
rus fruits are produced in the south- 
ern and central sections of Florida. 
In the western and eastern sections 
of northern Florida the citrus indus- 
try is of relatively minor importance, 
although there are a number of small 
isolated groves, and in the northwes- 
tern part of the state plantings of 
Satsuma oranges have been made in 
the last few years. 

As the industry has added years 
to its life, it has reached a high stage 
of development along all lines, and 
as a result of the past experiences 
the Florida citrus industry is now on 
a more stable basis than at any time 
in its past history. Great improve- 
ments have been made in methods 
of culture, of combatting insects and 
diseases, of fertilizing and the intro- 
duction of modern methods of har- 
vesting, packing and shipping has 
stimulated both production and de- 
mand by enabling fruit to be shipped 
to the most distant markets with a 
minimum loss from decay. 

Budded Stock Is Favorite 

One of the features that has helped 
to bring the citrus industry up to its 
present standard of production was 
the discovery of the process of bud- 
ding. It took many hundreds of 
years to learn that in order to ob- 
tain oranges of the best quality the - 
seed of the sour orange and rough 
lemon or the grapefruit should be 
planted and permitted to take root 
for two or three years, when the top 
should be cut back and the bud stock 
of a perfect producing orange tree 
budded upon the old vigorous roots. 
Budded trees not only produce fruit 
of superior quality, but they are gen- 
erally more prolific than seedling 
trees. They also mature and bear 
fruit much quicker after transplant- 
ing than do seedling trees. They 
possess another advantage also in 
being lower and more compact in 
their growth and fruit grown upon 
them is more easily and economic-' 
ally picked. = 

Along with the development of the 
budded orange came scientific and 
improved methods of picking, hand- 


ling and packing of the fruit, but this 
is another story too detailed in its 
nature to be included in a resume of 
history and development. 

During the early life of the citrus 
industry most of the early plantings 
were of orange trees. Grapefruit 
culture was neglected and the fruit 
had little market value until the late 
eighties, when it began to grow very 
rapidly in favor, until at the present 
time the grapefruit is becoming a 
close rival to the orange in commer- 
cial importance. 

The climate of Florida, in combi- 
nation with the sandy soil of the high 
lands, enables the production of cit- 
rus fruits of the highest quality. The 
Florida orange is noted for its sweet- 
ness. Due to climatic and other con- 
ditions the Florida orange does not 
develop as high a proportion of acid 
as is found in oranges produced out- 
side the state. It is the absence of 
an excess of acid which makes the 
Florida orange so palatable. 

Florida grapefruit knows no rival 
in the matter of flavor and quality. 
While Florida has.some competition 
in the production of oranges, it is 
conceded that Florida alone of all 
the states, produces first quality 
grapefruit. While some grapefruit 
is imported from Cuba and the Isle 
of Pines and also Porto Rico, it is 
marketed early and this leaves Flor- 
ida grapefruit in command of the 
market during Florida shipping sea- 
son. The grapefruit crop is increas- 
ing in volume year after year and 
the fruit is being given a wider dis- 
tribution. A few years ago it was 
considered a delicacy, but the in- 
creasing output has tended to place 
the fruit within reach of those of 
moderate means. 

Grapefruit’s Great Medicinal Value 

Many medical authorities are of 
the opinion that grapefruit juice has 
medicinal properties which are an 
aid to digestion. During the recent 
epidemic of Spanish influenza the 
demand was so great for citrus fruit 
‘uices that in many of the northern 
markets it was impossible to keep 
an adequate supply of citrus fruits. 

The citrus industry of Florida has 
undergone a steady growth since its 
humble beginning. A few statistics 
may be interesting as showing the 
past and present status of the indus- 
try. In the year 1884-85 the output 
in this state was 600,000 boxes. This 
gradually increased until just before 
the freeze in 1895, when the produc- 
tion reached 6,000,000 boxes. In 
1895-96 the output dropped to 75,- 
000 boxes (due to the freeze of the 
yeer before), but since that time it 
has been, steadily on the increase un- 
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til it has reached the mark this year 
of about 12,000,000 boxes, with a 
cash valuation of not less than $25,- 
000,000. 

An important factor in bringing 
the citrug& industry to its present 
level has been the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural society.. This has been a 
most valuable agency in promoting 
the social and business relations of 
the citrus growers. 

Even with the citrus industry on 
its present plan, with methods af 
production more or less standard- 
ized, we have not yet reached the 
limit of development, for the possi- 
bilities of this healthful and remu- 
nerative industry still lie in the fu- 
ture. Even with the enormous out- 
put of citrus fruits, there has been 
no depreciation in the value of the 
product. Constantly the cry of 
“over-production” is dinned into our 
ears, but that time has not yet ar- 
rived and appears still to be in the 
far distant future. The people of 
the American continent are a fruit- 
consuming people, and have the 
means at their disposal for satisfying 
their tastes, and so, on the whole, 
the growing of citrus fruits offers as 
good inducements for honest effort 
as any branch of horticultural work 
in which a man may engage. 
CITRUS EXCHANGE PROTECTS 

GROVE PROPERTY OF ITS 
MEMBERS 


Manager H. G. Gumprecht states 


that the following resolution is a 
timely warning and whenever this 
rule is violated, we shall be duty 
bound to enforce it. 

Whereas, the grapefruit and or- 
growers affiliated with the 
Manatee County Citrus Sub-Exchange 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange have 
produced their crops of fruit at large 
expenditures of labor, money, time, 
and 

Whereas, the theft from groves of 
grapefruit, oranges and other citrus 
fruits, whether by persons who care- 
lessly abstract the fruit while pass- 
ing by, or by others who deliberately 
steal them for sale or for their in- 
dividual use, is a souree of great and 
increasing loss to such growers, 

Whereas, it is the function of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, a co-oper- 
ative marketing organization, exist- 
ing solely for the purpose of serving 
growers who are affiliated with it, 
not only handling the crops produced 
by them in order to secure the high- 
est..possible prices, but also to lend 
its aid and assistance in all wise and 
well directed efforts for any improve- 
ment in the, quality of the fruit, for 


its production in the most economical 
way practicable and for the protec- 
tion of the crops from vandals or 
from waste and loss. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the 
Manatee Citrus Sub-Exchange affil- 
iated with. the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, that the Sub-Exchange Man- 
ager be, and hereby is, authorized to 
offer a reward of $200.00 for the in- 
formation leading to the arrest and 
conviction of any person who has un- 
lawfully taken grapefruit or oranges 
or other fruits from the grove of a 
member of. the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change in Manatee County. 

Issued and approved April 18th, 
1921, Bradentown, Florida. 


USE SULPHUR FOR RUST MITES 

The extremely dry spring has been 
favorable for the multiplying of rust 
mites on citrus trees. County agents 
are reporting them in large numbers 
from many citrus sections. 

In order to insure having first class 
bright fruit, growers should watch 
their trees carefully; and, if rust 
mites are found in any considerable 
numbers, spraying or dusting should 
be done at once, before the mites have 
time to migrate to the young fruit. 

Rust mites are so small that the. 
individual can barely be seen with 
the naked eye. If present in large 
numbers, however, they impart to the 
leaves and fruit a mealy appearance 
as if the trees had been dusted with 
2 fine powder. This appearance is in 
part due to the cast-off skins of the 
mites. These are whitish and really 
more conspicuous than the mites 
themselves. 

Under a good lens the mites are 
seen to be straw-yellow in color and 
in shape a long, tapering, narrow 
wedge. Their legs are so short as to 
be practically invisible under an ordi- 
nary hand lens, and their movements 
are extremely slow. An old “June 
bloom” orange is a likely place to 
find rust mites. 

The remedy is sulphur in some 
form. The most commonly used form 
is commercial lime-sulphur, 1 part to 
about 70 parts water. Growers 
equipped with a large dusting ma- 
chine can blow dry sulphur, mixed 
with air-slaked or hydrated lime, 
through their trees. This method is 
quicker than that of spraying. 


William H. Baggs, general sales 
Manager. for the American. Fruit 
Growers, Inc., has been in California: : 
recently, looking over the company’s 
holdings at Corona apd elsewhere, 
visiting its packing houses: and-otHer - 
property. Mr.. Baggs’ headquarters” 
are in Pittsburg... + «2:5 ‘.2s. "sts 
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Florida vs. California Methods 


Beated Controversy Htoused by Californian’s Comments 


Mr. Arthur H. Lyon, reputed to be 
a successful orange grower of Or- 
ange county, California, recently 
paid a short visit to Florida, and on 
his return to his native heath favor- 
ed his local paper, the Santa Ana 
Register, with a letter setting forth 
his views of citrus culture in’ the 
Sunshine State. 

His view of the Florida situation 
in general and of citrus culture in 
particular, was, to say the least, not 
entirely complimentary. His letter 
aroused the ire and stirred the sar- 
casm of Vernon Lamme, who pro- 
ceeds to Lamb the Lyon in no lamb- 
like fashion in a communication in 
the Cocoa Tribune. 


The letter of Mr. Lyon will never 
convince Florida citrus growers that 
they are not able to produce a finer 
quality of fruit than their California 
competitors; nor will Mr. Lamme’s 
reply serve to convince the Califor- 
nian that the Golden State has a real 
competitor in the citrus field. 

Both the original letter and the 
response do, however, tend to accent- 
uate an unfortunate condition which 
exists—that of misunderstanding of 
the possibilities of each state by the 
people of the other. Further, the 
controversy goes to show a spirit of 
ill-natured rivalry which should not 
exist, and for which there is no ex- 
cuse in reason. Both Florida and 
California are citrus producing states 
and each produces a fruit peculiarly 
its own. It will injure neither the 
California product nor that of Flor- 
ida to admit this. Instead of per- 
mitting commercial rivalry to lead 
them into useless discussions, the 
growers of the two states should be 
seeking means to further the expan- 
sion of citrus consumption in non- 
producing states and to harmonize 
differences which can lead to no pos- 
sible good. 

The objectionable article which 
aroused the ire of Mr. Lamme fol- 
lows: 





“California orange growers need 
not fear Florida, for California or- 
anges are better than Florida oranges 
and will continue to maintain su- 
premacy.”’ , 

This declaration was made today 
by Arthur-H. Lyon, of Bush street, 
one of the best known and most 
thoroughly experienced and success- 
ful orange growers in Orange county. 

Lyon has just returned from a two 
months’ tour of the East. He spent 


two weeks in Florida, and while 

there visited a number of the best 
_ orange growing sections and inter- 

viewed dozens of Florida growers. 


“The methods of culture are so 
different that one might think they 
were growing a crop that is entirely 

edifferent from ours,’’ said Lyon. “To 

begin with, their soil is sand. It is 
either white sand or yellow sand. 
For that reason from the very first 
year fertilization is necessary. They 
depend almost entirely upon com- 
mercial fertilizers. The practice is 
to apply commercial fertilizer to an 
orchard about three times a year. 


Depend On Rain 

“They have no irrigation system. 
All of the irrigation that orange trees 
get come from rain. In dry years 
the orchards suffer a good deal. In 
some years the leaves all drop off of 
the trees. This year there was lit- 
tle rain, and the fruit is small. 

“There is very little clean cultiva- 
tion such as we have here. Their 
orchards have a ragged appearance. 
The trees are not uniform as a rule. 
Grass is allowed to grow up between 
the rows, and it remains there. What 
little cultivation there may be is con- 
fined to the area right around the 
trees. Whenever the grass gets too 
high it is mowed, and if the weeds 
get too thick darkies with hoes are 
sent for. Cultivation of orchards as 
we know it is not followed thefe at 
all. 

“The orchards are not things of 
beauty. The fruit is pale, a good 
deal like our lemons in color. Grow- 
ers are shipping seedlings now. Their 
Valencias will go to market along 
with our navals. The navels do not 
do well there. Their Valencias are 
all gone before we begin shipping. 

“Their fruit seems to me to be too 
sweet. That is, it lacks the twang 
that our California fruit has and 
which distinguishes our fruit. This 
flavor is adding to the popularity of 
California oranges in the East. When 
people get used to this tart taste, 
they like it. 

Boxes Not Attractive 

“They do not put up their fruit in 
nearly as attractive a manner as we 
do. Their boxes are ugly. The ma- 
terial is of a dirty white and the 
pack is not attractive. . 

“We have got the lead ou Florida 
oranges in keeping quelities. They 
admit that, but they do not believe 
that their fruit is inferior to ours in 
any other way. Personally, I think 


that we have much the better fruit 
in flavor and color. I noticed, too, 
that their oranges are pulpy. With 
our oranges we eat pulp as well as 


juice. With the Florida orange I 
spit out the pulp because it was 
tough. 


*“T have no doubt at all that we 
will always out-sell Florida oranges.” 

Lyon said that in places he saw 
groves that had been badly damaged 
by frost. At one place the trees 
were evidently killed to the ground 
and the new trees were formed of 
seven, eight or more trunks, sprung 
up like suckers from the old root. 


Negroes Do the Work 

“They were asking $3,000 an acre 
for their best groves,” said Lyon, 
“but I understand that sales were 
not being made.” 

Lyon said that he never saw but 
one white man working in a field or 
orchard in Florida. 

“The darkies do it all,” said he. 
“The one white man I saw at work 
was helping a negro throw sand up 
around an orange tree. Their meth- 
od of protecting trunks of trees from 
frost seems to me to be costly. In- 
stead of wrapping burlap, corn-stalks 
or something of that kind around the 


trunk they shovel sand until the 
trunk is covered as high as the 
limbs. Our trees wouldn’t stand 


that treatment. They pile the sand 
up in the late fall and pull it down 
in early spring.” 

Among places in Florida visited 
by Lyon were Jacksonville, St. Aug- 
ustine, Daytona, Cocoa, Rockledge, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Key West and 
Orlando. The best orange sections 
he saw were at Cocoa and Rockledge. 
Orlando is an older orange section, 
but orchards have been badly frozen 
there. Lyon said he was told that 
there is much acreage in Florida be- 
ing set out to oranges.—Santa Ana 
(Cal.) Register. 





To this overdrawn (or under- 
drawn) effusion of the over-zealous 
Californian, the irate Mr. Lamme re- 
sponds: 

“In reading over this frank ac- 
count of a trip through the orange 
belt of Florida, three points must be 
remembered and considéred: First, 
the writer is evidently a Calffornfan 
and probably a Native Son; becoud, 


the tremendous jealousy of Califot- 


nie and the trade rivalry between the 
two states of California and Fiofida 
and third, the ignorance of the writer 


and his antipathy to everything Flor- 
idian. 

“The first lifie of this long tirade 
of the Florida citrus industry, tells 
the complete story, ‘California or- 
ange growers need not fear Florida.” 
Evidently there has been an uneasi- 
ness in the minds of the citrus grow- 
ers there, and as there has been in- 
vested millions of dollars in groves 
and packing houses the fear of Cal- 
ifornia growers moving to Florida 
to take advantage of our’ superior 
climate and growing conditions has 
caused this man to travel in Florida 
and send back this distorted story. 

“That ‘California oranges are bet- 
ter than Florida oranges’ is a mat- 
ter of opinion and grounds for de- 
bate and we in Florida are willing to 
let that rest with the orange con- 
suming public and are very well sat- 
isfied with the prices which Florida 
oranges bring in the big markets, 
where the discriminating have al- 
ways taken’ the Florida product in 
preference to that of California. 

“Mr. Lyon, the writer of the above 
article admits that he spent two 


weeks in our midst and_ therefore 
feels that he has made a complete 
study of the cultivation of the Flor- 


{da orange and is now able to pass 
judgment upon us and our methods 
of growing this fruit. To further 
quote Mr. Lyon, ‘from the very first 
year fertilization is necessary,’ we 
would like to answer this by the 
statement that the soils of all sec- 
tions of the country cannot produce 
without nitrogen and nitrogen is 
produced in the soil only by the pro- 
cess of freezing and thawing, which 
‘process is unknown in the citrus re- 
gions of the East Coast of Florida. 
“Let us call your attention to the 
argument that ‘They have no irriga- 
tion system. All the irrigation that 
orange trees get there comes from 
rain.’ This was in all probabilities 
written for home consumption, Mr. 
Lyon surely knows that to produce 
the flavor which has made the Flor- 
ida fruit so much in demand in the 
markets, rain is necessary and this 
flavor cannot be attained with under- 
ground irrigation, and this one item 
is really the difference between the 
Florida and California fruit. A tree 
must absorb the moisture through 
the Jeaves to produce superior fruit. 
Let this Native Son glance over the 
reports of the Florida rain fall and 
then explain to his edmiring readers 
why there is n0 irrigation system in 
the famous Indian River section, for 
irstance ‘This yeear—tho fruit is 
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small.’ See our market reports for 
sizes. 

“Now we come to this most inter- 
esting revelation, ‘There is very lit- 
tlo clean cultivation such as we have 
here. Their orchards have a ragged 
appearance. Grass is allowed to grow 
between the rows and it remains 
there. We must needs pause to 


give vent to a little laughter, Haw, 
Haw, Haw. It is necessary to explain 
to our California critic, that if the 
methods of the California growers 
were attempted here we would find 
ourselves in the same difficulties that 
would arise if we attempted to use 
Florida tactics in California? Is it 
necessary to explain why our best 
groves are accused of making ‘a rag- 
ged appearance?’ 

“Well we might as well, for the 
benefit of those newcomers who have 
not as yet learned all there is to know 
of Florida citrus culture. The grow- 
ers in this section in the hammock 
do not plow and harrow their groves 
for the simple reason that during a 
dry summer all moisture is conserved 
by layer upon layer of mowed vege- 
tation and this vegetation when rot- 
ted becomes excellent fertilizer. Why 
destroy it? We are not selling the 
appearance of our groves it is our 
superior fruit which we sell and the 
results are very satisfactory, thank 
you. 

“Mr. Lyon claimed that the fruit 
is pale, ‘a good‘deal like our lemons 
in color,’ we cannot answer that, as 
we really cannot see nor understand 
where the gentleman saw this re- 
markably colored fruit. ‘‘Navels do 
not do well there.’ This is true, they 
grow too large for the needs of the 
market and as yet we have not found 
a way to hold Nature down in her 
efforts in Florida. 

“That part of the article which re- 
fers to our fruit as being, ‘Too sweet 
and lacking the twang that distin- 
guishes California fruit’ we will pass 
over, this is merely poppycock and 
deserving of no mention. Where he 
speaks of the pack of our fruit we 
will also pass over this and let the 
Florida Citrus Exchange comment on 
this if they wish to notice such rot. 

“Mr. Lyon claims that he noticed 
‘that their oranges are pulpy’ and 
that the pulp from our oranges was 
not sweet and tender like the Califor- 
nia variety but ‘tough’ and he’ was 
compelled to’ spit it out. 

“We will have to cut this comment 
short as we are becoming too exas- 
perated for words. You have read 
the article, draw your own conclus- 
ions.’-—Cocoa Tribune. 


1s 
“BLUE GOOSE” MAKES 
VISIT TO CHICAGO 


(a 


Bird Makes First Stop on Trip to 
Large Markets 


The “Blue Goose,” national em- 
blem for the better products of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., made 
its initial appearance in Chicago re- 
cently, and under date of April 15, 
tne Chicago Produce News comments 
on its visit as follows: 

“The first real live ‘Blue Goose’ 
that the Windy City has ever seen 
was on view at the American Fruit 
Growers store on South Water street 
late last week. This ‘Blue Goose’ 
came direct from the Pacific Coast, 
where it won 16 blue ribbons at the 
Orange Show at San Bernardino. It 
is a fine large bird, very intelligent, 
and can do everything but talk. 

“A large, attractive sign heralded 
the goose as the ‘Blue Goose’ that 
lays the golden eggs, and in the case 
were golden eggs, which typify the 
increased profits realized by dealers 
who handle the ‘Blue Goose’ brand of 
fruits. The ‘Blue Goose’ traveled in 
style from the Coast as a passenger 


‘having a valet to take care of its per- 


sonal wants. It is one of the duties 
of the valet to serve fine ‘Blue Goose’ 
grapefruit in the morning and ‘Blue 
Goose’ oranges during the day. 

“Pop Merkel, the grand overseer 
of the ‘Blue Goose,’ says that it is 
the only one in captivity. There are 
a lot of wild ones out on the Coast, 
he says, but this is the only one that 
has ever been tamed. The goose 
aroused much interest on South 
Water street. 

“The ‘Blue Goose,’ after being ex- 
hibited on South Water street, was 
shown at the ‘Blue Goose’ store of 
the Masonic Temple and other stores 
of the better sort that handle the 
‘Blue Goose’ line, where it attracted 
widespread attention. An American 


‘Fruit Growers’ truck, finely decorat- 


ed, carried the ‘Blue Goose’ through 
the downtown districts to familiar- 
ize the housewife with the brand.’ In 
the near future there will be over 
200 stores in Chicago which will han- 
dle nothing but the ‘Blue Goose’ 
brand, in order to make it easy for 
the consuming public to buy high © 
grade fruit at right prices. After 
Chicago, the ‘Blue Goose’ will appear 
in person in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
New York and other large market 
centers.” . 
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~ Coachella Valley Grapefruit 


California horticulture abounds in 
so many unusual and surprising de- 
velopments in fruit production that 
it requires very striking new achieve- 
ments along this line to awaken a 
keen public interest. The recent pro- 
duction of superior early-ripening 
‘crops of gtapefruit from young pedi- 
greed Marsh trees in the Coachella 
Valley is an instance which, when 
the facts become known, should 
arouse afresh our wonder in the pos- 
sibilities of this amazing land. 


The Coachella Valley, under nat- 
ural conditions, is a desert. To the 
inexperienced eye, it seems unlikely 
that it could ever be made into a 
garden spot. The sparse’ native 
growth of desert vegetation does not 
seem to be a promising indication for 
the growing of fruit crops or other 
extensively cultivated food plants 
and yet a close examination will re- 
veal the fact that in this apparent 
desert waste there are _ established 
developments where some of the 
most highly specialized, productive 
and valuable food crops of the world 
are being profitably cultivated. 
Amongst the most important of these 
widely divergent crops might be men- 
tioned dates, grapes, onions, aspara- 
gus, sweet potatoes and other vege- 
table crops, alfalfa, cotton, figs and 
citrus fruits. Of these crops, the 
writer proposes in this article to 
briefly recount some recent observa- 
tions upon the production of grape- 
fruit on the Salton View ranch, 
owned by R. Gregg Whitney, which 
is located eight miles southwest of 
Mecca, in the Coachella Valley. 
Though relatively as high as the Sal- 
ton sea, which is two miles distant, 
it is approximately 250 feet below 
sea level. The land on the ranch 
slopes toward the Salton sea so as 
to furnish good air drainage. 


The grapefruit trees on this ranch 
were planted March 26, 1916. This 
particular orchard is 10 acres in 
area, but neighboring orchards plant- 
ed under similar conditions at the 
same time and in the same block 
make a total of about 35 acres of 
grapefruit in this particular neigh- 
borhood. The Salton View grape- 
fruit trees were the ones examined 
with particular care, so that the writ- 
er’s comments: will be confined to 
those trees and their fruits. 


“The soil in this-orchard is a sandy 
loam.. .It looks to be a rather poor 


By H. D. Shamel 


soil for citrus tree growth. How- 
ever, Mr. Whitney's grapefruit trees, 
which were only a little less than 
five years old when the writer saw 
them, were about the size of eight or 
10-year-6ld trees of this variety as 
we khow them elsewhere in Southern 
California. Whether this extraordi- 
nary growth is due to soil, cultural 
or climatic conditions is an unsettled 
question. The writer is of the opin- 
ion that the long hours of intense 
sunshine in the valley may be some- 
what responsible for this phenome- 
non. Of course, the trees have re- 
ceived ample irrigation, some _ fer- 
tilization, consisting of four to six 
pounds of tankagé per tree, applied 
in the spring of 1919, a melilotus 





was cut, but not fruit-béaring bud 
wood, as the budder did not consider 
this plan to be essential at that time, 
In the Whitney lot of treés, 715 in 
number, there are four trees which 
produced seedy fruits of the seedy 
Marsh strain, but which have now 
been topworked to the best strain. 
These seedy-strain trees were due, 
without doubt, to the unintentional 
cutting of a bad stick of this bud 
variant of the Marsh variety. If fruits 
had been cut off with each bud stick 
and these fruits examined for seeds, 
it is almost certain that this minor 
mistaké could have been avoided. 
This result is one of several in the 
writer’s experience which serve to 
emphasize the value of using only 


Thrifty young trees in the Coachella Valley, 


alba cover crop in 1920, with three 
to four pounds of nitrate of soda per 
tree, and frequent cultivation. 

The trees are set 2014 feet by 24% 
feet, which arrangement provides for 
75 trees per acre, with ample bor- 
ders for windbreaks. The root sys- 
tem of the trees is that of the sweet 
orange. 


The trees were propagated from 
several’ superior parent trees in a 
performante record plat in the Dixon 
ochard ‘above Highgrove, owned by 
L. V. W.:Brown of Riverside. The 
parent trees were selected by the 
writer” at” Mr. Brown’s request as 
sources of bud wood for propagation. 
The bud wood was cut by Dan Nich- 
ols, who budded the seedlings for 
Mr. Bfown in"1914. ‘Only fruit wood 


texture, 


fruit-bearing bud wood for propaga- 
tion. 

At the time of our visit, November 
13, 1920, the trees were found ‘to be 
heavily fruited, each tree bearing an 
average of from three to four picking 
boxes, holding about 45 pounds of 
good-sized fruits. -Some very pro- 
ductive individual trees were beaer- 
ing about five boxes of the finest 
type of fruit, while others had only 
about two boxes. Mr. Whitney says 
that the trees’ began production in 
1918, which was materially incteased 
in 1919, and the latter quantity was 
more than doubled in 1920. ; 

The fruits were distinctly flatieged _ 
in shape. The surfece-of the’ ind. 
was very smooth, with a fine 
and ‘possesséd a beautiful 


@*.s - 











ivory-white color. 
fruits were found to have very thin 


On cutting, the 


rinds. They were bursting with 
juice. The rag was very tender and 
melted in the mouth. Many fruits 
were found to be seedless, while oth- 
ers had from one to five seeds each; 
in fact, were commercially seedless. 

The juice of these fruits was found 
to be deliciously sweet and without 
any apparent bitterness. A sample 
sent to the writer in December was 
found to be even more delicate and 
delightful than was the case in No- 
vember. However, the first fruits 
sampled were clearly ready to be 
marketed and were in good eating 
condition. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind but that these fruits will fill a 
long felt want in California, viz.: a 
superior grapefruit ready for the 
market the latter part of November 


aterways Transportation 


(Continued from Page 7) 
the rivers. For illustration, the far- 
mer in Kansas, when facilities for 
water transportation from St. Louis 
to New Orleans are available and the 
inland rates are adjusted, will enjoy 
a reasonable rail rate for his wheat 
to the nearest river point, and he 
will then enjoy the full benefit of a 
cheap river rate to the seaboard. 
Hence he will receive as much bene- 
fit from water navigation as the ship- 
per who lives upon the river bank, 
while today he is penalized for living 
inland by being compelled by the pay- 
ment of excessive rates to make good 
to the railroads the losses sustained 
by such roads in destroying water 
competition. It is the inland shipper 
who should be aroused and made to 
understand that he above all others 
is interested in the development and 
use of our waterways. One of the 
problems of vital concern to this gov- 
ernment is the problem of the con- 
servation of steel and coal. During 
the war the government determined 
by investigation and by experiment 
that 29,000 tons of steel costing 
$9,500,000 was sufficient to con- 
struct enough barges and tow-boats 
to carry annually a million tons of 
freight between New Orleans and St. 
Louis. The government in the same 
investigation determined that to con- 
struct railroad equipment sufficient 
to carry ap equal amount of freight 
woyld require 95,000 ions of steel 
costing dver $30,000,000. In other 
words, the amount and cost of stéel 
sufficient to carry a given amount of 
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and from then on until the grape- 
fruit from most other districts of 
Southern Florida is fit to eat, which 


is usually during February and 
March. 
This .orchard is bordered with 


windbreaks of eucalyptus trees along 
the north side and with tamarisk trees 
on the west, which protects the fruit 
trees from northwest winds. This 
arrangement is doubtless beneficial 
not only to the growth of the trees 
but to their fruiting as well. 

Other orchards in the valley were 
visited at the time of our study of 
the Whitney trees. Only a small pro- 
portion of the trees in those orchards 
was found to bear similar fruits to 
those in the Whitney orchard. In 
the comparative orchards observed 
the trees were furnished by other 
nurserymen than the one who grew 
the Whitney trees and so far as we 


freight by rail is three times as great 
as the amount necessary to carry an 
equal amount of freight by water. 
We find now that the six new tow- 
boats and forty steel barges which 
we will have upon the Mississippi, 
costing all told, $5,950,000, will be 
adequate to carry 1,500,000 tons of 
freight annually between New Or- 
leans and St. Louis. Furthermore, 
it has been demonstrated that to 
carry a given amount of freight by 
rail consumes practically twice the 
amount of coal which it is necessary 
to consume in carrying the same 
amount of freight by water. As a 
nationa! policy and in the interest of 
conservation, how can this country 
afford to delay the improvement and 
use of our waterways? 

The greatest barrier in the past 
which stood in the way of river im- 
provement has been the lack of co- 
operation between Congress and the 
people who live along the water- 
ways. Congress has been saying to 
the municipalities: ‘You build the 
terminals and we will improve the 
rivers."” The municipalities, equally 
gallant, have responded: ‘You im- 
prove the rivers and we will build the 
terminals.’”” And year after year 
this Alfonso and Gaston performance 
has gone merrily on. while the banks 
continue to crumble and .the sand- 
bars continue to form. But a new 
era séems to be dawning. Many cities - 
along the rivers have built and are 
“pbuilding modern, up-to-date termi- 
nals and others have provided funds 
therefor. While Congress, in the 
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could learn had been propagated 
without careful bud selection. The 
four members of our party were 
unanimously agreed that the superior 
production of the Whitney trees was 
largely, if not wholly, due to their 
parentage. This conclusion was ar- 
rived at after careful consideration 
and by men trained in scientific ob- 
servation. If this conclusion is cor- 
rect, then the Whitney trees offer a 
typical example of the tremendous 
economic importance of careful bud 
selection work in citrus fruits. 

A more general knowledge of such 
striking demonstrations as this must 
eventually drive home to every un- 
prejudiced person the necessity for 
and the value of scientific bud selec- 
tion work and the practicability of 
isolating and propagating superior 
strains of our commercial citrus 
varieties. 


Esch-Cummins bill, declared it to be 
the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water trans- 
portation, service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the 
United States and. to foster and pre- 
serve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation. With this evi- 
dence of co-operation and the need of 
cheap transportation more important 
than ever in our history, the day 
seems near when the dream of river 
enthusiasts will be realized. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress is in 
session. Grave problems are before 
it for solution. Constructive legis- 
lation must be enacted, new condi- 
tions must be met and with it all it 
is conceded that a real River and 
Harbor Bill, the first in five years, 
will be brought up for consideration. 
Let us see to it that it bears no mark 
of the spoilsman, that it has no savor 
of the pork barrel. Let us make 
sure that the projects adopted are 
feasible and _ practicable, that they 
are located where commerce is avail- 
rates upon their lines which parallel 
able and ready to go, that they are 
completed when undertaken and 
when completed that they are used. 
To this end may we labor, and if we 
will pull hard, victory will crown our 
efforts, our waterways will bear their 
burdens of commerce, and instead of 
being instruments of ~ destruction, 
they will become producers of wéalth, 
and the country will be greater and 
happier for the work that we have- 
done, ; 
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Development of 


Owing to my interests in Florida 
grove property, and knowing the ex- 
tent of damage caused from time to 
time by frosts, especially the frost of 
1916-17 which caused a loss of over 
$9,000,000 to the citrus growers of 
Florida, I have given the matter of 
proper frost protection careful study, 
especially so, since my entire life 
work (covering a period of 45 years) 
has been devoted to the development 
of heating equipment. 

When I first saw the heaters used, 
from the smudge pot up to the heat- 
ers that have openings in the outer 
part of the stacks, I felt that there 
was plenty of room for improvement; 
therefore I developed a heater and 
tried the intake of air from the open- 
ings in the base of stack to a central 
generator. In order to assure my- 
self of the efficiency of a heater of 
this construction, I had two water- 
evaporating apparatuses made, with 
openings in-the center through which 
the stack passed. I placed 4 pounds 
of water in the pan of the heater 
without openings in the center, ex- 
actly on the line of the present Olds- 
mar Frost Protector, and also placed 
a similar amount around the pipe of 
the best known heater on the market 
which has openings in the stack. I 
evaporated the 4 pounds of water in 
55 minutes, and the consumption of 
the oil was a little less than 1% 
quarts. The heater with the louvre 
openings in the stack was in opera- 
tion for 3 hours and 50 minutes, and 
consumed 1 % gallons of oil in that 
time and evaporated 1% pounds of 
water. Thus it was proven conclu- 
sively that the theory of taking air 
in in this way was not correct when 
the greatest efficiency, as well as 


heat at the base of the heater, were 


required. I therefore completed my 
development of the present heater, 
which consists of an inner air-heating 
chamber from which the air is ex- 
pelled against the surface of the sur- 
rounding pipe, radiating heat from 
the surface of the pipe. Further- 
more, by the changes made, I have 
brought about an absolute control 
over the amount of heat to be fur- 
nished. 

In the experimenting room (which 
ig 32x33-19 feet, with a glass wall on 
one side,-a wooden partition on an- 
other, and two cement walls), the 
emperature of the room was raised 
22 deegrées, with an oil consumption 
of one-half gallon per hour, This 
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was done by starting at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees Fahrehheit and 
bringing the temperature up to 82 
degrees, proving conclusively that 
ample heat. can be produced to pro- 
tect fruit with the Oldsmar Frost 
Protector, even during a frost such 
as we had some years ago which 
killed the fruit trees. The above re- 
ferred-to test was made simple for 
the purpose of demonstrating how 
much the temperature can be raised 
an hour in a given space. 


The comparative test that was 
made with the louvre vent heater for 
oil consumption in ratio to the heat 
developed, showed the Oldsmar Frost 
Protector to have an efficiency of 
117 per cent over the other. This 
efficiency test, which showed just 
what can be accomplished, was as fol- 
lows: 

The Test 

One gallon of oil was put into each 

heater. 


The room in which the test was 
made was 32x33x19 feet—all glass 
on one side; cement on two sides and 
a wooden partition on the other. The 
temperature of the room was 40 de- 
grees. Readings were taken every 
20 minutes. 

Heater No. 2 (the Louvre vent 
heater) consumed one gallon of oil 
in 1 hour 50 minutes and raised the 
temperature of the room based on an 
average of readings 7.40 degrees. 

Heater No. 1 (the Oldsmar Frost 
Protector) consumed one gallon of 
oil in 3 hours 35 minutes and raised 
the temperature of the room, based 
on an average of readings, 9.55 de- 
grees, 


Illustration of Efficiency 


The time in minutes of oil con- 
sumption for heater No. 2, multiplied 
by the raise in temperature, 7.40x 
110, equals 814.00. 

The time in minutes of oil con- 
sumption for heater No. 1, multiplied 
by the raise in the temperature, 9.55x 
185, equals 1,766.75. 


Then the ratio of efficiency is as 
814.00 to 1,766.75, showing that the 
Oldsmar Frost Protector has an effi- 
ciency of 117 per cent over the other, 
or, in other words, does 117 per cent 
more work. 


The object of both of these heaters 
is to protect against frost; the claim 
of the manufacturer of heater No. 2 
being that between 40 and 48 should 
be used to the acre for citrus fruit, 


the Oldsmar Frost Protector 


By B. D. Keller, the Inventor 


Less than half that number are re- 
quired of the Oldsmar. 


The gain in efficiency is based on 
the following theory: In the case of 
the louvre vent heater the heat is 
radiated from the pipe. In the same 
way, if you were to take two streams 
of water, one hot and the other cold, 
and throw the force of one against 
the other, the temperature of the 
water would be lowered. On the 
other hand, with the heated air taken 
in through the outlet from the out- 
side at the base of the pipe, and then 
introduced in a central air heater 
with openings, the rising gases which 
are ignited at a lower point come in 
contact with the heated air, and the 
result is that the inside is one bed of 
fire, radiating the heat from the out- 
er surface of the pipe, out. 


There is no heater on the market 
at the present time, excepting the 
Oldsmar Frost Protector, that is con- 
structed on this principle; and in 
putting this heater on the market, 
we apply the same theory as Mr. Ford 
has applied in marketing his cars. 
The price has been placed as low as 
it can be made in large quantities, 
and we will work up the production 
to a point where we can maintain this 
low price. Thus, our heater is put 
within the reach of the majority of 
grove owners. 


We do not want to imply that this 
heater is only for groves. It will 
take care of nurseries, also vegetable 
gardens, and beauty spots where rare 
plants which are subject to frost are 
planted. In fact, this heater, as the 
name implies, is an all-around frost 
protector. The same principle will 
soon be applied by us to the heating 
of Florida homes. However, we will 
have more to say on this subject a 
little later. 


Some marked improvements have 
been made in the 1921 model of the 
Blessing Electric Orange and Lemon 
Juice Extractor, according to C. B. 
Blessing, particularly in the design 
and production of a bowl and ream- 
ing bulb made of vitreous porcelain 
fire at high temperature, which 
makes all portions of the machine 
which are in contact with the citrus 
juices absolutely sanitary and acid- 
proof. 

The Blessing Manufacturing com- 
pany has moved from Cincinnati to 
Chicago and has already started pro- 
duction. on. the new model. © 





The modern fruit paper has two 
functions to perform for the benefit 
of its readers. They are (1) to carry 
information, and (2) to render serv- 
ice. The function of carrying infor- 
mation is familiar to all who read 
fruit papers, for it is the information, 
the news items and the educational 
matter contained in the reading col- 
umns that induce us to subscribe. 


Until very recent years, the con- 
veying of information was the sole 
function of a fruit publication. One 
of the earliest fruit or horticultural 
publications in this country was pub- 
lished by A. J. Downing some sixty or 
more years ago. Its career was 
brief but notable because of the dis- 
tinguished men who contributed to 
its columns. After the death of 
Downing, the journal was continued 
for a time by Patrick Barry. The 
names of Downing and Barry are fa- 
miliar to all students of horticulture, 
as these men stood in the forefront 
of American horticulture during its 
pioneer days. 


Some forty years ago Thomas Mee- 
han of Germantown, Pa., undertook 
the publication of a fruit or horti- 
cultural magazine called Meehan’s 
Monthly. Meehan was an able edi- 
tor and for a number of years his 
magazine was recognized as a scien- 
tific authoritty on the growing of 
fruits and ornamentals. This excel- 
lent publication continued for several 
years, but its circulation was limited 
to a few thousand copies per issue 
and was not sufficiently profitable 
to its publisher to last long. Other 
publications followed, such as Pur- 
dy’s Fruit Recorder, Vick’s Maga- 
zine, Green’s Fruit Grower, etc., and 
later ¢ame several of the good fruit 
publications still in existence. 

All of the early publications had as 
their object but one function—that 
of conveying information. They 
were noteworthy for the excellence 
of their reading matter, for their 
contributions were largely the work 
of those plant lovers who founded 
the American Pomological society 
and whose writings had their basis 
in the love of doing rather than the 
price per word the editor would al- 
low. Because these publications 
were so distinctly limited to the one 
function of conveying information, to 
the neglect of any other one service 
to the subscriber or profit fo the pub- 
lisher, they gave way to younger pub- 
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Bow a Fruit Paper Helps its Readers 


By 6. J. Ford, American fruit Grower, Chicago 


lications that were operated along 
better business lines. 


Nature of Service 


From the standpoint of educa- 
tional articles, the early horticultural 
and fruit publications in this coun- 
try were no better, if as good, as 
those of today. All of them had 
small lists of subscribers as compared 
to similar publications now in exist- 
ence, chiefly, I believe, because they 
rendered no service aside from the 
educational matter that appeared in 
their printed pages. 

This is an age in which service is 
desired by everybody from everyone 
with whom he business relations of 
any size or character. Service is 
wanted. It is demanded and the or- 
ganization that can render the most 
effective service to its members or 
customers, is the one that makes the 
most substantial progress. 

Service in Answering Questions 


I dare say there are no fruit pa- 
pers today that do not solicit ques- 
tions from their readers ipon topics 
requiring special information. In 
the editorial office of a fruit publi- 
cation it is really surprising the wide 
variety of inquiries that are receiv- 
ed, and partcularly of inquiries that 
are not in any way related to the edi- 
torial nature of the publication. 

It is of course, along the line of 
the editorial contents of the publica- 
tion that a fruit paper is best able 
to render special service in the way 
of detailed information on _ fruit 
growing. In some instances this as- 
sumes large proportions. I know of 
one case in which a fruit publication 
conducted what might almost be 
compared to a correspondence course 
in fruit growing with some of its 
subscribers. But seldom does any 
marked evidence of such correspond- 
ence appear in the magazine itself, 
unless possibly the answers to a few 
questions which appear to the editor 
to be ‘of general interest, although 
some inquiries may take days and 
weeks of time and much expense to 
supply the information requested. 

Moulding Public Opinion 

The moulding of public opinion is 
one of the services that is performed 
by fruit papers of today, which is in- 
tended to be helpful to its subscrib- 
ers. For example, it may be desir- 
able to bring about the organization 
of a co-operative marketing organiza- 
tion in some community. While 


much personal work will be involved, 
the campaign is made much easier if 
it has the support of a fruit paper 
that circulates largely among’ the 
prospective members, and if this pa- 
per carries information about the 
proposed organization and news of 
the work as it progresses. 

“T do not doubt but that you have 
had a concrete example of the man- 
ner in which a fruit paper can mould 
public opinion right here in Florida 
in connection with your’ splendid 
campaign for the eradication of cit- 
rus canker. To have aroused public 
sentiment to the right degree, and to 
have held it there would have been 
exceedingly difficult without the 
wholehearted support of the fruit pa- 
pers, the newspapers and _ similar 
publications that circulate among the 
fruit growers of Florida. 


The Law and Fruit Juice 


While this particular form of ser- 
vice—the creating of public opinion, 
appears to a greater or less extent 
in the columns of the paper, a ser- 
vice which usually does not appear 
so largely in print is the service of 
the paper, or its publishers, in ob- 
taining legislation of a specific na- 
ture, or the enforcement of existing 
laws. 


As a case in point, I might men- 
tion the activities of the American 
Fruit Grower in securing a change in 
the label on a certain beverage. This 
beverage had a name which indicated 
at a glance that it was the juice of 
oranges, bottled and preserved in a 
manner that would make it suitable 
for use at any time. 

The label was distinctly mislead- 
ing, as the beverage was nothing 
more than sweetened water artificial- 
ly colored and flavored. Through 
the activities of the American Fruit 
Grower in bringing the pure food 
authorities attention to this particu- 
lar drink, a radical change has been 
made in the label, which now bears 
in large letters the statement “Con- 
tains no Orange juice.”’ 


A similar activity is in progress 
against some other alleged fruit 
drinks which are nothing more than 
sweetened water artificially colored 
and flavored. 

Nursery Stock Classification 

Just at this time the nursery in- 
terests of this country are confronted 
by a serious situation in that nur- 
sery stock is regarded by transporta- 
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tion agencies to be non-perishable, 
and to be classed in the same rank 
as wheat or corn. This is not only 
a severe handicap to the growers of 
nursery stock, but works a still 
greater hardship on the planter, as 
nursery stock in certain important 
lines, is not only exceedingly scarce 
but is more costly than ever before 
known. 

In an effort to secure a revision of 
the classification of nursery stock so 
that fruit trees and plants would be 
classified as perishable, the editor of 
one fruit publication has made one 
trip half way across the continent to 
Washington, and written many let- 
ters and telegrams. Action has 
not yet been obtained, but the results 
give promise of being favorable. 

Similar activity is being waged 
along other lines and against legis- 
lation that is antagonistic to the wel- 
fare of the fruit producing interests 
of this country. 


Write the Editor 


A fruit publication, figuratively 
speaking has its fingers on the pulse 
of a very large number of fruit grow- 
ers of the county or state in which it 
is published, and can obtain a broad 
view of the attitude of its subscrib- 
ers. This enables the publication to 
render its subscribers aid both di- 
rectly and indirectly, individually or 
collectively, which never show in 
print. 

The editors of fruit publications 
are desirous always of having their 
subscribers write to them on any 
topic in which the subscriber is in- 
terested. - Such letters enable the 
editors to know your needs much bet- 
ter than if they never heard from you 
except once a year when your sub- 
scription is renewed. By knowing 
you and your wants, the editors are 
in a vastly better position to serve 
you than when it is necessary for 
them to guess at what you want. 
Write to your editors often, but not 
necessarily for publication. Just be- 
cause you write to an editor does not 
indicate that the letter will be pub- 
lished. 


Advertisements in Fruit Publications 

A publication of any sort is not 
only a clearing house for informa- 
tion, but its advertising columns 
might be compared to a department 
store. In them appears the adver- 
tisements of the commodities found 
most useful in growing, picking, 
packing and marketing fruit. In any 
good fruit or farm publication today 
there is a careful censorship of the 
advertising, and announcements that 
are misleading, or firms that are not 
on the square are not accepted for 
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publication. In other words, the pub- 
lisher safeguards the subscriber from 
the purchase of merchandise that is 
not what it should be, and protects 
him in the adjustment of complaints 
that may arise. 

There was a time when publica- 
tions of all kinds accepted the adver- 
tisements of any firm that wanted to 
advertise, and raised no objections 
about the most extravagant claims 
the advertiser made regarding his 
merchandise. But those days are al- 
most gone. The leading fruit and 
farm papers now guard their adver- 
tising columns very carefully, and 
admit only the firms that are strictly 
reliable and which will give the cus- 
tomer 2 square deal. | 
Many Kinds of Service Not Visible in 

Print 

I have made mention of but a few 
of the kinds of service which are 
rendered by fruit papers of today, 
and could make mention of a great 
many more. However, these few 
will serve to indicate that a _ fruit 
publication has an important place 
in fruit growing activities, and a dis- 
tinctly larger purpose in existence 
than the mere publication of articles 
and items to be read. 

In fact there never has been a time 
in the history of the world when fruit 
publications in every quarter of the 
globe had more reason for existence 
than today. The business of fruit 
growing is increasing in importance 
with rapidity; mew problems are 
arising, and new people are engag- 
ing in it, both of which require infor- 
mation, news and special service. 
Legislation, both favorable and un- 
favorable comes up every year which 
needs the support of interested publi- 
cations for its enactment or suppres- 
sion. New, labor saving machines 
for the grove, the packing house, the 
home are coming on the market, and 
it is in the columns of the fruit pa- 
per, or other interested publications 
that words about them are to be 
found. 


SPRAYING TO CON- 
TROL WHITE-FLY 
Are you, Mr. Citrus Grower, hav- 
ing trouble from whitefly? If you 
are, your groves will be materially 
injured and your crops seriously re- 
duced, unless you take steps to suc- 
cessfully combat the insects. Profes- 
sor J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 


Florida Experiment Station has 
given directions for spraying white- 
fly, which are as follows: 

“Watch the flight of adults and 
when they are becoming noticeably 
less numerous, note the date, wait 





Cover Crops Increase 
Orchard Profits 


Are you getting full value 
out of your cover crops? 
Agricultural Gypsum sup- 
plies available sulphate 
sulphur and is the cheap- 
est form of nitrogen 
producer. It increases the 
growth of the cover crops, 
and stores nitrogen in the 
soil available for the 
orchard. Send for our free 
illustrated booklet which 
tells how and why. 


Gypsum Industries 
Association 


Dept. 27, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Your Building Supply Dealer Has 
Agricultural Gypsum in Stock 


two weeks and then spray. However, 
it is not best to spray if the fruit is 
too young, lest it be injured. If the 
oranges have not reached an inch in 
diameter by the time the whiteflies 
have reached the proper stage for 
spraying, it is best to postpone spray- 
ing for a short time. Such spraying 
should control the spring brood. 

“It is much easier to control the 
early generations than later ones, be- 
cause of the rainy weather that 
comes later. If the early generation 
is‘ controlled, the next one, coming 
about July, will be smaller and can 
be controlled by fungi.” 








ANOTHER NEW PACKING HOUSE 

A thoroughly modern orange pack- 
ing house, to have a capacity of four 
cars a day, is being constructed for 
the Anaheim Citrus Fruit association 
at West Anaheim, Cal. The plans 
were prepared and the building is 
being erected by W. P. Shepherd of 
Pasadena. 


PIOKING INSPECTION 
SAVED MONEY FOR 
THIS ASSOCIATION 


“The most profitable investment 
made the past year has been the field 
inspection of picking,” says R. E. 
Gross, manager of the Santiago Or- 
ange Growers association of Orange, 
Cal., in his annual report to the mem- 
bership. “This has resulted in bet- 
ter picking and less fruit being in- 
jured, and has saved, to put it con- 
servatively, thousands of dollars,” 
continues he. ‘‘The cost has been 10 
cents per 100 boxes. Figure what 
that has cost you and then what has 
been saved. For example, if your 
fruit had shown an average of 2 per 
cent decay, you would have actually 
lost $47,000 in addition to the loss 
in reputation on the brands,” de- 
clares Mr. Gross. 


Fears of, tropical fruit and vege- 
table growers and shippers, due to 
the American quarantine against the 
citrus black fly, are rendered ground- 
less through the hearty co-operation 
of the Cuban government and West 
Indian growers, according to a report 
made by Dr. W. A. Orton, United 
States Department of Agriculture 
specialist and member of the federal 
horticultural board, after his return 
from the West Indies. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each ‘insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 
411 Curry Bldg., Tampa, Florida 


NURSERY sTOCK 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 
inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 
15.00 per thousand; 18-24 -_ 
20.00 er thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


a MISCELLANEOUS 


We Collect Accounts, Notes—Claims, 
anywhere in world. No charges unless 
we collect: May’s Collection Pm twa £3 

Somerset, Ky. 6-20—2t 

Make your own aints, varnishes, 
stains, turpentines, oil and shellac at 
one-half the dealers’ price. Complete 
set of all these formulas for 35 cents. 
Wm. McDermott, 6521 South Justine 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


REAL ESTATE 
LGOKING for Florida roperty for 
home or investment? uit, truck, 
poultry or stock farms? Orange 
groves, winter homes? Write Dr. 
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Fellows, Newburyport, Mass. New 
England agent Crystal Lake Subdi- 
vision. Apr.—3t. 
eS 


FOR SALE—Tracts in famous Turn- 
bull Hammock on Indian River, where 
Indian River oranges, so well known 
for their sweetness and fine flavor, 
grow. Rich soil with marl subsoil un- 
derlaid with blue clay. Pure water. 
Fine citrus, pecan, trucking and Irish 
potato land. Your correspondence so- 
licited. C. H. Sundmacher, Box 1153, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Jan.-1t 


283 ACRE FARM six miles west of 
Lake City, Fla., on National highway, 
120 cultivated, over 1,000 rods woven 
fence, good house and well; pecan 
grove and other improvements. Owner, 

. Jones, Lake City, Fla., R. F. D. 
A, Box 35. 


For sale near Los Angeles, Calif., 15 
acres of fine lemons 6 and 6 years old, 
fine condition, perfect tract, piped and 
plenty of water; 40 young walnuts 
along this tract. Paying and growing 
investment. Nothing better for $20,- 
000. H. S. Parker, 128 W. Broadway, 
Glendale, Calif. Aug. 


FRUIT AND BERRY LANDS—What do 
you want to grow?. How much land 
do you want and what terms? Rail- 
road Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 
IF YOU WANT to sell or exchange 

your oR write me. OHN J. 

BLACK, 180th St., Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. m-3t 

cian 
Ten acres good citrus land, high, well 

drained; Indian River section, St. Lucie 
county; one mile from East Coast Rail- 
way; same distance from Indian river; 

500 dollars. Boon, 127 Gray Court, Bir- 

mingham, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice California citrus 
lands. One dollar per acre monthly. 
R. B. Davy, Hayward, Calif. Nov.-2t 

For Sale—10 acres citrus land at 
Roseland, Indian river, $50 per acre. 
moe” 127 Gray Court, Birmingham, 

ch. 


~~ WANTED—To hear from owner of 
land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. it 


RABBITS 


Read “RABBIT JOURNAL,” St. 
Francis, Wis. Two years $1 trial + a 


POULTRY 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS of 
fine quality, 3, 4 and 5 dollars per 15. 
Prize winners. Miss Erma uise 
Singleton, Box A, Dubard, Miss. 


BRED-TO-LAY SINGLE COMB RHODE 
Island Reds. Eggs, $3 for 15. From 
selected colors. T. M. Montgomery, 
Starkville. Miss. 


SEEDS 


CANE Dee amber and orange. 
Fancy recleane stock, $2.59 per 
bushel. Red Top, $2.60 per bushel. 
— Seed ompany, Nashville, 

enn. 


~ WANTED—Ten bushels of Rough 
Lemon Seed—more or less. W. C. 
Daniells, Tavares, Fla. 


Wanted—wWill pay highest cash price 
for Dasheens, Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, 
all other tropical fruit and produce. 
S. Rosen, 7 East 135th St.. New York 


City. Aug. ly. 


Gigantic Climbing, New Guinea But- 
ter Bean.—The new edible vegetable 
wonder. Grows 8 to 5 feet long, weighs 
from 10 to 15 lbs. Very palatable and 
nutritious. Everybody wants to grow 
them. Fine for trellis, ornament old 
fence, etc. Guaranteed as advertised, 
or money back. Pkt. seed 50c and 25c 
sizes. Muskeetopunk Co. Dept. N, 
Pekin, Ill. m-3t 


Plantings 
Effective 


in giving 
even the 
most mod- 
est home a 
regal set- 
ting are 
easily made 
in Florida 
at small 


We have 

“raw such a wide 

choice of 

* fine orna- 

mental trees, shrubs 

and vines that every 

home can be made @ 

bower of beauty from 
our stocks. 

Our ‘* Tropical Grounds Book”* will 
belp you plan your plantings. 
Write for free copy tedar. 
REASONER BROTHERS 
Royal Palm Nurseries 
ONECO, FLORIDA 


Enrich the soil, increase 
the yield, hasten matur- 
ity, improve the quality. 
It pays to use them 
regularly. Booklet free. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Jacksonville, Fila. 


Fertilizers 


Made in five grades 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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“Nothing Like it in ’ 


Florida” 


Is the universal verdict of those who are 
fortunate enough to visit LAKELAND 
HIGHLANDS, in the warm, sunny hills of 
Polk County, and see the wonderful coun- 
try with its thousands of acres of grapefruit 
and orange groves, . 


The Ideal Spot For a Winter Home. 


The returns from a ten-acre grapefruit or 
orange grove will make that home self-sus- 
taining. 


You Have Dreamed of a Winter Home 


among the orange groves of Florida. At 
LAKELAND HIGHLANDS your dream 
may be realized. 

Write for Booklet No. 12, giving all 
particulars. 


W. F. Hallam & Co., Owners 


Box 400 
Lakeland, Florida 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Are you looking for a good place in Florida, at a 
prosperous town where people can be happv, healthy, 
make meney, and enjoy/life? Come and see the ad- 
vantages aud opportunities at 


OLDSMAR 


the enterprising, progressive town established four 
years ago on Tampa Bay seashore, 15 miles west of 
Tampa, the metropolis of South Florida; Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad, Dixie Automobile Highway; 20 miles 


north of St. Petersburg, in the big producing sub-trop- . 


calearly fruitand vegetable shipping belt of South 
Florida. Oldsmar is surprising the state by its rapid 
growth. 


A BIG VARIETY 


of good properties to select from. Farm locations 
dark sandy loam, good drainage, $50 to $100 per acre, 10 
acres up. Choice winter homesites on seashore, $200 
peracreup. Town lots 50 feet wide $500 up, in good 
locations. Bungalows, $2,000: up. Large investment 
tractsjin this progressive district, $35 per acre up. Buy 
now. Easyterms on all, or 5 percent !cash discount, 
Oldsmar needs apartment houses and boarding houses 
right now. Wecan help finance them. Good hotel, the 
Wayside Inn, open all the year. Illustrated Booklet 
free. Write now for choice locations, 


REOLDS FARMS CO. 
W.E. Bolles, Sales Mgr. 
OLDSMAR, FLORIDA 
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NOW 


To help hold the bloom and for 
early spring growth. 
Get in touch with the GULF MAN 


for your fertilizer needs. Advice 


cheerfully given. 


We carry 'a full line of Hardie 
Power Sprayers and complete line of 
Insecticides. 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


Tampa, - Florida 


If you want to know how to keep 
hogs and poultry from having 


Cholera 
Worms 
Lice 


or other ailments, also how to 


Make 
Hens 
Lay 


send stamped envelope at once. No 
stock powders needed, 


Everman Stock and Poultry 
Farm 


Gallatin, Mo. 





